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THE NEW FRENCH PRESS LAW. 


HAT the Bill for the regulation of the press introduced 
into the French Corps Législatif will speedily become 
law seems now to be tolerably certain. Several of the Paris 
journals—those which fear the Bill and desire its suppression, 
and those which desire the Bill and fear its suppression—have 
very broadly hinted that the Government is not in earnest, that 
it has merely introduced the measure to avoid breaking the 
promise contained in the Emperor’s letter of January 19, 
1867, and that it has in some mysterious way given the 
Legislative Body to understand that it would be very glad to 
see the whole thing thrown out. At one time it was believed 
that this would be done, or that, at any rate, the Senate would 
receive directions to suspend the Bill for a year, according 
to a power which has recently been conferred on it. Some of our 
English papers adopted the same view, and we have been told 
in one breath that the Bill adds nothing material to the liberty 
of the press, which in some measure it still further curtails, and 
that it is about to be withdrawn because it is too liberal to 
please the reactionary party. The declaration of M. Rouher 
on Tuesday puts an end to these apprehensions. He declared 
that the Government had “ carefully examined the question, 
and from that examination had come to the firm conclusion to 
sustain the Bill energetically.” It has already made sufficient 
progress through the Chamber (in spite of the opposition 
of the more extreme Imperialists) to render it improbable 
that it will be thrown out, or seriously modified; and we have 
at present no ground for supposing that the Senate will adopt 
any “burking” process with regard to a measure which it 
appears evident the Government really desires to pass. We 
are therefore at liberty to consider it as a bond-fide reform, and 
to determine whether it offers any better guarantees for the 
freedom of the press than are to be found in the existing law. 
M. Thiers, in the clever speech which he made on Friday 
week, contributed little to a correct estimate of the measure 
then and now before the Chamber. He generalized in magnifi- 
cent spaces of abstract speculation. He soared into the future, 
he dived into the past. He was great in philosophical statement 
of the first principles of politics, society, criticism, thought, 
history, nature, and French nature. He went back to the 
beginning of things, like the old chroniclers who commenced 
their histories of England with a parody on the first chapter of 
Genesis. He quoted the authority of Pliny to establish the 
fact that man was born naked into a naked world, and he drew 
upon his own resources to prove to an attentive assembly that 
we have attained our present pitch of civilization “ after thirty 
centuries of laborious effort, and of continuous discussion on 
all conceivable subjects—science, philosophy, religion, and 
politics.” This is a kind of letting off of intellectual 
fireworks—very brilliant, but really tending to nothing at 
all. For in these days, and especially in a country like 
France, there is no need to assert in abstract terms 
the freedom of human thought, and the excellence of 
public discussion. The principle is conceded on all sides, and 
the only dispute is as to how it shall be carried out con- 
sistently with the due protection of society from excesses which 
injure freedom even more than they threaten authority. The 
question now is no longer abstract; it has reached the con- 
dition of being simply and solely concrete. When Milton 





wrote his noble “ Areopagitica,” this was not the case. The very 
bases of free thought had then to be laid down; the very fact 
that there was any such thing as a right of private judgment 
and of public criticism on affairs of State had to be asserted 
and proved. England and France, and most other European 
countries, have now got far beyond that stage; and even under 
the rule of Napoleon III., where, practically, considerable 
limitations have been placed upon the freedom of writers, no 
attempt has at any time been made to deny the privilege of 
Frenchmen to discuss their own affairs. A provisional state 
of things, arising out of the convulsions of revolution, has been 
maintained with exceptional rigour; and it is now believed that 
the time has come for ameliorating the decrees of power. The 
chief—indeed, the only—ground for debate in connection with 
the present Bill is as to whether it does or does not sufficiently 
relax the present restrictions on the press. M. Thiers preferred 
to plunge into infinity before discussing the matter-of-fact 
features of the Government measure. He signified his intention 
to support the Bill, yet he gave ‘it but lukewarm praise, and 
demanded for his country a larger degree of liberty than the 
Emperor is at present disposed to concede. He may have been 
quite right in so doing; but this only proves the greater 
necessity for devoting more of his attention to the details of 
the measure, and less to the glittering generalities which formed 
the staple of a large portion of his speech. Of the provisions 
of the Bill he said but little in the way of specific criticism. 
That little was confused, self-contradictory, and often beside the 
mark. Two things, he observed, were necessary to establish 
justice in the matter of press offences—‘a clear definition, 
which permits neither obscurity nor subterfuge, and an inde- 
pendent tribunal.” Now, with regard to the first of these 
“ necessities,” it is sufficient to say that it is an impossibility. 
We had occasion recently to remark on the vanity of endeavour- 
ing to bring anything speculative within the limits of exact 
definition. Indeed, the more you try to be exact, the more 
doors you open for the entry of endless disputation. M. 
Thiers himself immediately afterwards admitted the fact by 
saying that from the moment you allow the discussion of 
a given subject, “the wish to establish limits is puerile.” 
How, then, give a clear definition beforehand of what 
constitutes a press offence? The English Government 
is at the present moment at issue with an Irish newspaper 
proprietor because there is not, and cannot be, any exact line 
distinguishing between a harmless and a treasonable repro- 
duction of seditious matter. The lawyers themselves are 
incapable of giving anything like a precise account of what 
constitutes sedition; and we doubt if the wit of man could 
construct a definition which should not be open to the objection 
that in some respect it interfered with the rights of the indi- 
vidual conscience and judgment, and begged the question on 
the side of power. There seems actually no alternative but to 
leave the question an open one, to be decided, on the special 
merits of each special case, by the tribunal (whatever that may 
be) appointed for the consideration of such affairs. This 
appears to be the view advocated by M. Emile Ollivier. But 
M. Thiers said that there are certain things the discussion of 
which might be prohibited altogether. ‘“ Nothing is more 
simple than to say that the Chief of the State is not to be 
brought under debate ; but then he ought to be exempt on the 
same conditions as in England, where the Royal irresponsibility 
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is compensated for by the responsibility of the Ministers. 
Private individuals should also be guaranteed against abuses of 
the press; their tranquillity and that of their families ought to 
be secured. These great interests being protected by a law 
sufficiently clear, nothing more remains than to grant full 
liberty to the press to discuss public men and public acts.” 
M. Thiers is quite wrong, as a matter of fact, in saying that 
in England the sovereign is exempt from criticism. Even her 
present Majesty, though giving less occasion for criticism than 
any monarch who ever sat upon the British throne, has on several 
occasions had to pass the ordeal of newspaper comments. In 
fact, it could not be otherwise. It might be very “ simple,” as 
M. Thiers phrased it, to say that the monarch should be exempt 
from all remarks in the nature of objection to his acts; but 
neither here nor in France could any such law be carried out. 
Again it must be left to the tribunals to determine, whenever 
the Government makes a specific complaint that the limits 
of fair criticism have been passed, whether the journalist is 
really blameable or not. With regard to “ private individuals,” 
it is equally clear that no sweeping enactment could be passed, 
prohibiting the press from writing about them. They should 
be guaranteed, said the speaker, “ against abuses of the press.” 
Very true; but how are you to frame a law at once so com- 
prehensive and so exact that it shall anticipate the case of 
every private individual whose conduct may in any way come 
under public notice, so that a journalist, by turning to the 
clauses of the Act, shall know beforehand whether he may or 
may not make disparaging remarks? Who is to “ define” 
what constitutes a “private individual,” or when privacy 
passes into publicity? The more we consider these matters, 
the more obvious it becomes that no general limitations can 
be established. The press must be free to write on all sub- 


jects, at its peril if it should prove to have written falsely or | 


dangerously ; the Government must be free to prosecute, at its 
peril should it prosecute without sufficient cause. 


The question with reference to the nature and composition | 
of the tribunal to which the judgment of press offences is com- | 


mitted, is one much more capable of exact discussion. We 


agree with M. Thiers that all alleged infractions of the law | 


should be tried by a jury, and not, as the Bill provides, by 
a Judge of the Correctional Tribunal—in other words, by a 
police magistrate appointed by the Government. It is certainly 
very objectionable that, when the Government is the complain- 
ing party, the Judge should be a Government official. 
this, however, is better than the existing state of the law, which 
leaves the matter in the hands of the Minister of the Interior. 


Even | 


| individual liberty which may have been temporarily necessary 


for the proteétion of society from the excesses of a revolutionary 
epoch, but which, now that the suprematy of order is restored, 


_ and faction is weakened by the unquestionable acceptance of 


the Empire by the vast majority of the nation, are 
gratuitously galling, impolitic, and unreasonable. ‘That the 
measure is satisfactory as it stands, no one but the merest 
partisan will affirm; but it would be equally untrue to 
say that it is not a real improvement on the law which it 
supersedes. It does more than carry out the Emperor’s pro- 
mises of the 19th of January; it adds to and enhances them. 
We may perhaps, also, be permitted to hope that it is the first 
of several progressive steps which may be taken in the course 
of time. If so, the French people will do well to accept 
it respectfully, if with no very lively gratitude, and to make 
the most of it. The fault of our neighbours has hitherto 
been in refusing partial reforms and gradual progress, and 
risking all upon revolutions which have invariably been 
followed by reaction. If the rule of Napoleon III. should 
teach France the wiser English fashion of slow and cautious 
amelioration, it will have done liberty a service by the very 
policy which seemed to repress individual rights. It must be 
acknowledged that the tendency of the French Emperor’s 
policy for several years past has been towards greater freedom. 
The “edifice” is certainly not yet “crowned;” but the 
crowning at some future day is far from hopeless, and in the 
meanwhile the sternness which marked the earlier years of the 
Empire is giving place to a more conciliatory demeanour, and 
a greater reliance on the support of thinking men. 








MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


HE speech made by Mr. Bright this week contrasts 
strongly with the announcements of Conservative 
inaction given recently at Bristol. Lord Stanley’s declaration 
of John Bullism will do more to assist a dangerous class of 
agitators in Ireland than his supporters appear to imagine, 
and Mr. Bright’s set-off on the other side will be found to help 
us in trying to restore a healthy tone of public opinion in that 
country, without which we can never legislate for it in a fair 
or considerate temper. It is also a subject on which we should 
congratulate ourselves that Mr. Bright’s more intense Radical- 
ism is becoming sensibly mitigated. ‘There were many who 


_ looked upon him as a dangerous politician whenever those 


It should be borne in mind that these Judges, or magistrates, | 


are irremovable, and that consequently the strongest tempta- 
tion to give dishonest decisions does not exist. Still, it may 


| of unconscientious writers. 


without unfairness be presumed that their leaning will rather | 


be towards power than towards popular rights, and we should 


therefore have been better satisfied had the excellent English | 


principle of leaving in the hands of the people themselves the 
adjudication of such questions been adopted in the measure 
now passing through the French Corps Législatif. | 
The other features of the Bill are a mixture of good and | 
bad. The abolition of the preliminary authorization for start- | 
ing a newspaper is a decided advance; and so is the substitu- 
tion of fines for imprisonment in eases of offences against the 
law, although the fines are excessively severe. The retention 
of caution money, as a preliminary to the setting up of a 
journal, is, no doubt, a necessary protection to the Govern- 
ment, which would otherwise have no guarantee that an offender 
could answer the fines imposed on him. The stamp and postal 
duties are rather questions of revenue than of politics, and we 
therefore pass them over. The right of suspending a publica- 
iion for ten months, and of suppressing it altogether under 
certain circumstances, is assuredly a very tremendous power 
for any Government to retain in its hands, and we can only 
trust that in future years it will be given up or modified. But 
suppression can only be enforced in such extreme cases as provo- | 
cation to murder, or incitement to civil war. The worst feature is 
that by virtue of which an offending journalist may be deprived 
of his political rights for five years ; and the perpetuation of the 
preliminary censorship on foreign journals is a confession of 
weakness which the Government should be above making. 
If, too, the Bill should pass without providing for the amend- 
ment of that monstrous condition of things by which journalists 
can be prosecuted for publishing a summary of the debates in 
the Chambers, or even a criticism involving a brief outline of 
the speeches discussed, a crying grievance and injustice will 
have been left unremedied. On the whole, however, the Bill 


places the press in a better position than it previously occupied, 
and it is unquestionably a concession to the growing demand 
of educated Frenchmen for a relaxing of those restrictions on | 





classes who admired him with enthusiasm got into power. He 
was the béte noir of certain old women Tories, and the butt 
There was some reason for 
these views. Mr. Bright had certain definite theories of how a 
Government ought to deal with a people, which were entirely 


| opposed to the strong instincts and traditions of the cautious 


middle classes. He was identified with great crowds and mobs; 


| surrounded with the materials from which a demagogue is 


typically supposed to raise a revolution ; and he was fearless, 
harsh, and often violent, in .his language. But it was for- 
gotten that Mr. Bright was an Englishman, and that he pos- 
sessed a sense of pure patriotism, not the less sincere and 
distinct because exhibited in a defiant and an independent 
manner. It is possible also that he was frequently driven 
into more emphatic and vehement positions than he would 
otherwise have chosen by the irrational abuse with which he 
was constantly assailed. Lately a reaction is setting in in his 
favour, and he is contributing to the new feeling by moderating, 
not so much the principles which he has always held, as 
by stopping short of pushing them to extremities. The 
Conservatives will be disappointed that he did not declare 
himself in favour of a repeal of the Union. He takes 
the ground from under their feet by declaring against it; at 
the same time he does not hesitate to oppose the clap-trap of 
Lord Stanley and the meaningless yelping of Mr. Roebuck by 
stating the abstract truth of the question. To the Irish Church 
Mr. Bright gave an unqualified condemnation, with just that 
exception which again parries a favourite point of his anta- 
gonists. They hoped he would have recommended a general 
confiscation of the Church revenues. He does nothing of the 
kind. He is as tender to the parsons as an Orangeman. He 
is cautious of at once taking up the institution by the roots— 
too cautious, we think. He is careful to credit the Establish- 
ment with the value of some of its hardworking and zealous 
clergy ; but to the thing itself he shows no mercy. He exposed 
the monstrous evil of supporting an instrument for supremacy 
utterly opposed to the religious belief and the national senti- 
ments of the majority of the people. He called it “a huge 
political job which ought never to have existed, and which, 
having existed, ought long ago to have been abolished.” These 
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words come felicitously at a time when an agitation is going on 
for the perpetuation of this stupid and expensive anomaly. 
With regard to his land scheme, we believe that though the 
intention of it is excellent, the carriage of it is almost impos- 
sible. The spirit of the people is so broken and so demoralized 
at this moment that we really believe there exists in the country 
what the Times calls “a cynical contentment with poverty.” 
So accustomed are the peasants to a low scale of living, that a 
kind of brutal indifference to wretchedness enables them to 
drag on in a sordid manner from day to day, without hope for, 
or aim at, an improvement of their condition. This it is which 
makes the priests who are constantly with them despair of our 
being able to legislate from this side of the Channel so as to 
ameliorate the social state of the tenantry. They seem to 
imagine that a closer and a sentimental treatment of those 
people would be more likely to cure them than the remedies 
imported by us. Their reasoning is not very clear, and at any 
rate there is opposed to it now a dogged British determination 
which is not prepared to listen to logic on the point. Why, 
however, should the ballot be, as the Times terms it, a “ whim- 
sical” remedy for Ireland? Elections in Ireland have been 
amongst the worst evils of the country. The shameless tenant- 
driving, and the vicious consequences’ entailed by it, have been 


. constant source of dissatisfaction and of disaffection. The 
ballot would do away with a great deal of the mischief. We 


are far from pledging ourselves unreservedly to this attempt at 
a panacea, nor can we for a moment regard it as a panacea; 
but it is a suggestion worth more thonght than has been 
bestowed upon it. We can scarcely realize here the degrading 
and permanent evils of Irish elections. The ruffianism and 
rowdyism to be witnessed in England subside as soon as the 
In Ireland, class is set against class; 
religious animosities are excited; the landlord uses his power 
with a merciless vigour; the priests, perhaps, on the other hand, 
use whatever pressure they have; the distracted voter is 
threatened often with damnation on one side, or the poorhouse 
on the other; and whichever he chooses, there is always the 
off chance that he gets his head smashed at the hustings. 

It is curious to note the general tone of Conservatism in this 
speech of Mr. Bright’s. It would seem as if he were preparing 
for a time when he may be called upon to take a direct and 
responsible control in a Cabinet. We might accept this change 
is a wholesome sign for the Liberal party. A greater 
unanimity between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright would be 
desirable. There has been no exact divergence of late in their 
lines, but a general belief is prevalent that Mr. Gladstone fears 
the boldness of Mr. sright, and that Mr. Bright does not 
respect the caution and balance of Mr. Gladstone. It was 
remarked that during the last session Mr. Bright abstained 
from attacking the Government on points that at a former 
time he would not have left unassailed. He is, in fact, abating 
that intemperate force which he was accustomed to exhibit, 
now that a good deal of his work is done. His influence with 
certain classes is greater for many reasons than that which 
Mr. Gladstone can command. He has more sympathy as an 
rator and a politician with masses not largely leavened with 
education or culture. He has fewer scruples of courtesy; an 
utter disregard for old forms when they stand in his path. It 
would appear that he is now approaching Mr. Gladstone’s reserve 
and delicacy, though it will be impossible for him, unless in an 
entirely new order of things, to rival Mr. Gladstone in favour 
with that section of Liberalism which is more intimately asso- 
lated with a more refined and cultivated intelligence. The 
most useful part he can play in the State is to keep his 
followers in check, and that he is now virtually doing. It is 
generally understood by this that Mr. Beales has no brains, 
and that he is unable to control or comprehend the inchoate 
ind mischievous energies which are fostered by his League. Mr. 
Bright has given that institution but sorry encouragement of late, 
and it is not impossible that some time or other he might put 
an end to the Odgers and Mantle class, by withdrawing all 
indirect countenance and patronage fromthem. In this manner 
he may proceed to reform the democracy which is. so dreaded. 
He would not be the first politician who had set out at Radi- 
calism, and found himself ultimately supporting Conservative 
measures, but it is not probable that Mr. Bright will develop 
80 inconsistently. It is left to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to paint himself black and white within a season. Mr. Bright 
has it in his power to restrain the violence or haste with which 
our future masters are rather freely expected to overturn 
vested rights, interests, primogeniture, and all the rest of it. 
He can educate his own masses politically and to a noble 
purpose. That he manifests a disposition to do so we think is 
‘emonstrated by his recent speeches. They are bold speeches 
when we take into account the figure which the orator occupies 


member is declared. 








in the minds not only of his immediate constituents, but of 
the large numbers who coincide with his wide and sweeping 
doctrines. He risked a certain popularity with them. He 
might at this moment play with considerable mischief upom 
the passions and prejudices of thousands of discontented 
artisans, who only want a leader of power and mark to make 
themselves dangerously felt. Instead of doing so, he addresses 
himself to matters of national importance, and in a manner 
which shows an unusual moderation. 





THE COMING SESSION. 


N Thursday next Parliament resumes its labours, and tha 
real work of the session may be said to begin. The 
short sitting before Christmas hardly counts for anything, 
since it was entirely occupied with the discussions incidental 
to that unfortunate Abyssinian expedition which, whatever 
may be its result, is destined to leave behind it a most un< 
pleasant impression upon the mind of the British taxpayer. 
Although every one regretted the necessity of sending an army 
to rescue Mr. Rassam and the other captives, there was prac< 
tically no difference of opinion as to our duty in the matter, 
and the Government had therefore not to encounter the shock 
of any opposition, They will of course not be equally fortunate 
in that part of the legislative year which lies before them; buf 
we see no reason to doubt that, by a very moderate use of that 
dexterity which Mr. Disraeli possesses in such abundance, they: 
may tide over the next five months, and secure a lease of office, 
if not of power, for at least another year. It is true that they 
and their supporters are in a minority of between 70 and 80¢ 
but then it must be borne in mind that while the Conservatives 
are a compact and united body, the Liberals are divided into 
sections, between some of which, at least, there is no great 
cordiality of feeling. Although the Adullamites have ceased 
to exist as a party, and the frequenters of the Tea-room have 
in most instances disclaimed any intention of standing aloof 
from the great body of Liberal members, it cannot be denied 
that their temporary secession has left behind it wounds which 
it will require at least another year to heal. The discipline of 
the party has been impaired and its organization shaken by 
the events of the last two sessions, and it is certainly not in & 
condition at the present moment to lay siege to the Treasury 
Bench with any great chance of success. There is indeed, on 
the part of many Liberals, an impression that it is desirable 
the present Government should retain office for a time. Mr. 
Disraeli has had so much success in the “ education” of his 
party, that it seems expedient to give him an opportunity of 
continuing the process under the pressure which the Opposition 
can at all times apply. Having surrendered so many of their 
cherished prejudices for the sake of place, it is not unlikely that 
the Conservatives will make still further sacrifices ; and it may 
therefore be for the public advantage to allow them to stay 
where they are until we have got as much as possible out of 
them in the way of Reform. No doubt we should prefer to see 
a Liberal policy carried out by Liberal statesmen ; but still we 
may for a time dispense with this for the sake of obtaining 
the assistance—temporary and reluctant as it may be—of the 
party of obstruction in advancing the cause of progress. The 
Government are thus protected by their presumed want of 
principle; nor must we shut our eyes to the fact that 
they have also another source of safety. Before the 
Liberals can make an effectual move for the reconquest of 
office, they must make up their minds to act unanimously and 
heartily under their only possible leader; and that they have 
not yet done. Although no one seriously disputes Mr. Glad- 
stone’s present title to the position—although no one pretends 
to point out a possible rival to the right hon. gentleman—it 
is evident that, on the part of some Liberal members 
there is a disposition to stand aloof from him, and to lend 
him at the best but a cold and grudging support. To what 
extent this is due to genuine misgivings with respect to Mr. 
Gladstone’s supposed Radical tendencies, or to less worthy feel- 
ings of personal jealousy, irritation, and resentment, we do not 
stop to inquire, because all we have to do with the fact at 
present is to note it as one of the causes which will probably 
render the session of 1868 more than usually barren of party 
conflicts. It is not, indeed, impossible that these causes will 
continue to operate so long as the present Parliament lasts. 
We have no great hope of the reconstitution of the Liberal 
party on a new and a broader basis, with a more earnest 
purpose, and with a more lively sympathy for the great body 
of the people, until household suffrage has infused new life 
into our political system, and has impressed a fresh chara ‘er 
upon our Parliamentary system. 
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It would not indeed be difficult to imagine questions on 
which the whole Liberal party would take one side, while the 
Conservatives would be compelled, for very shame, to commit 
themselves to the other. But there is a not unnatural disin- 
clination to press such questions forward in a moribund Parlia- 
ment, especially when the next House of Commons is to be 
elected by much larger and more popular constituencies than 
those by which the present assembly is returned. And, so far 
as we can see, there is but little chance of any issues of the 
kind we have described presenting themselves in a pressing 
manner during the present session. So long as Lord Stanley 
holds his present office, the Government are not likely to have 
any difficulties with foreign questions. Although his lordship 
is accused of having no policy at all, that is not the least 
of his recommendations. There is no reason to fear that he 
would be found wanting in any case where the honour or the 
interest of England is concerned; and if he has no plan for 
arranging the affairs of the world generally, so much the better, 
for he will then be under no temptation to involve us in 
entanglements in order to carry it out. At all events, what- 
ever may be his merits or demerits, the noble lord possesses in 
an eminent degree the confidence of the existing House of Com- 
mons; and he will, no doubt, be able to deal in such a manner 
as to avoid dangerous criticism with questions of far greater 
difficulty than any which are likely to arise during the present 
year. Then with regard to home affairs. Experience shows 
that the abolition of compounding is creating in many 
boroughs all the embarrassments and difficulties which Mr. 
Gladstone and others predicted as the inevitable result of 
disturbing, for political purposes, an arrangement recommended 
by its economical advantages. But, although we shall, no 
doubt, have more than one discussion on this subject, there will 
be a general disposition to leave any legislation upon it to 
a new Parliament. ‘To that Parliament will also be adjourned 
the redistribution of the English seats, and the other 
measures requisite to complete the Act of last year. Some 
little time will probably be occupied with the Scotch and Irish 
Reform Bills, but the position of the Government cannot be 
seriously affected by any division on either of these measures. 
Upon the Scotch Bill, indeed—except as to the details of redis- 
tribution—there is very little room for difference of opinion ; 
and although we cannot say as much with respect to the Irish 
Bill, inasmuch as we have not seen it, we have no doubt that 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Mayo are clever enough to frame a 
measure that will pass; more cannot reasonably be expected 
from them. Upon other questions connected with Ireland there 
ought, indeed, to be not only serious discussion but energetic 
action during the present session. It is dangerous to delay 
for a single year the adoption of measures calculated to con- 
ciliate the sister country, and to remove her just grievances. 
Still, although that is admitted in a general way, we have no 
doubt that the Government will be able to stave off any prac- 
tical action for another session. It will be easy to avoid the 
expression of any definite views on the subject of the Esta- 
blished Church, on the ground that a commission is now 
inquiring into the condition and the revenues of that institu- 
tion. And although they will not be able to escape so easily 
from adopting a policy of some kind on the land question, the 
debates to which their measures, and others on the same sub- 
ject, may give rise are not likely to be attended with any 
practical result. Public opinion in England—at any rate 
amongst the classes at present enfranchised—is at present, so 
far as Irish affairs are concerned, in too hesitating, uncertain, 
and bewildered a condition, to originate any action at all likely 
to embarrass the Ministry. There will, no doubt, be a good deal 
of talk during the present session, which may or may not clear 
the way for future legislation; but for the legislation itself we 
must wait until a new Parliament. There is no hope of 
abolishing the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, or of 
improving the land laws to such an extent as to satisfy the 
people, until the Liberal party at all events is, as a body, pre- 
pared to deal boldly with these matters. We cannot flatter 
ourselves that that is at present the case. 

Under these circumstances, the session is likely to be tame, 
and, so far as sensational incidents are concerned, uneventful. 
It will no doubt be devoted principally to the consideration of 


social questions, and to legislation of what is usually described as | 
| Indeed, after Lord Stanley’s Bristol harangue, it was not to be 


a “ practical” kind. Education will of course engage the chief 
attention of the most thoughtful men on both sides of the 
House; and although we cannot say that we entertain much 
confidence in the Government bringing forward anything like a 
complete measure, we are not entirely without hope that their 
Bill may be made, by judicious amendment, “a step in the 
right direction.” 


There is little or no difference of principle | 
between moderate and reasonable Conservatives and Liberals on | have striven to obtain benefits for their country by means of 








this subject. Although some are not prepared to go so far or 
to go so fast as others, all are substantially moving in the same 
direction; and that being the case, another year ought certainly 
not to pass away without our reaping some practical results 
of the general agreement. Closely connected with education 
is the provision of suitable dwellings in towns for the working 
classes, and the regulation of the labour of children in the 
agricultural districts. Both subjects are now fully ripe for 
complete and final legislation, and neither ought to escape the 
most serious attention of Parliament during the next few months. 
Of course, we shall have another Bankruptcy Bill; and con- 
sidering that this is the third session of Parliamentary 
incubation, it is certainly high time that the chicken was pro- 
duced at last. Other measures of a similar kind might easily 
be mentioned ; but we need not go through the list, as we have 
sufficiently indicated what we expect to be the character of the 
coming session. It will be a session rather of completing old 
work than of beginning new; a session devoted rather to 
clearing the ground than to building the edifice. Through 
such a session Mr, Disraeli ought, and we have little doubt that 
he will, succeed in steering successfully the Conservative bark. 
At the same time, the task is one which will require prudence, 
tact, and, above all, humility of spirit. Although disunited, 
the Liberals are still powerful enough to be dangerous; and 
they will have to be kept in good temper by a considerable 
deference to their views. If Lord Derby continues able to 
support his Chancellor of the Exchequer in the pliant policy 
which the circumstances require, there is no immediate danger 
of shipwreck. It is, however, unfortunately, impossible to regard 
the noble earl’s retirement from political life as a remote con- 
tingency; and if such an event should occur, it would un- 
doubtedly affect, in a most serious manner, the position and 
prospects of the present Government. 


AN IRISH LEVEE. 


HERE is nothing very remarkable, in ordinary times, in an 
Irish Levee. The scarcity of carriages and the abundance 

of shabby cabs excites no surprise amiong persons who know 
that Dublin lost its resident nobility when the Union was 
accomplished, and that the Irish Court is attended in these 
days chiefly by lawyers, doctors, and the herd of clerical and 
lay place-hunters, who like to keep up a rather questionable 
status by bowing to a stiff, and shaking hands with an amiable, 
Viceroy. But these are not ordinary times. In Ireland the 
Habeas Corpus is suspended; no man can keep a rusty gun- 
barrel in a lumber-room without a license; and something very 
like military law is imminent, if not actually present. Mounted 
police and a large force of cavalry and infantry are always 
ready to quell an outbreak, and iron plates and palisades are 
constantly erected and removed for defence of the Castle. It 
might be expected that the Irish nobles and gentry who have 
allowed their names to be added to the Protestant Defence 
Association, and those peers whd, without being Tories, are 
loyal and patriotic, would have taken the trouble to show their 
loyalty by attending the Levee of her Majesty’s deputy. But 
the list of those who attended the opening Levee of the season 
shows that Irish peers are not over-anxious to do honour to 
Lord Derby’s Irish régime. This is just the time when noble- 
men who have residences in Ireland spend a few days in that 
country. And yet, out of twelve Irish marquises, but two— 
those of Headford and Drogheda; and out of sixty-five Irish 
earls, only ten—presented themselves at Lord Abercorn’s 
Levee. The forty Irish viscounts were represented by 
five of their order, and the seventy barons by the 
small contingent of eight. Ireland’s only duke and 
all of his titled sons were conspicuous by their absence. 
The great Connaught chieftain, the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
like the Leinster lord, kept away. The Orange and Ulster 
element of the Irish peerage was strongly represented by half 
a dozen earls and many lesser lords, while the Catholic element 
was represented but by three noblemen—namely, the Earl of 
Dunraven, Viscount Gormanstown, and Baron Clermont. The 
extremely Orange and ultra-Tory character of the majority of 
the titled magnates were quite in harmony with the political bias 
of most of the gentry who paid their respects to his Excellency. 


expected that the Liberal Irish nobles, anxious as they are for 
remedial measures, would feel aught but disgust for an Ad- 
ministration which put ‘forth such a contemptuous and do- 
nothing programme of their Irish policy. The insulting tone 
of that part of Lord Stanley’s speech which related to Ireland 
effectually damped the desires of those Liberals who else would 
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the present Government. To Lord Stanley may be attributed 
the irritation and discontent which prevail among Irish poli- 
ticians. In fact, but for the presence of Fenianism, a demon- 
stration of Irish indignation would be made. There are no 
Hyde-park railings to throw down in Dublin, and the Castle is 
too well guarded by troops to admit of a monster deputation. 
It is felt, moreover, that English Liberals will do more than 
Irish Catholics to bring Lord Derby to book. 

Unsatisfactory as the Dublin Levee list may be as a repre- 
sentation of the rank and intelligence of Ireland, it is still 
more unsatisfactory as a document pretending to illustrate the 
rules of precedence adopted in the Irish Court. We know not 
who is responsible for the arrangement of the names. It may 
have been the Private Secretary who regulated the table of 
precedence, for his name heads the list; or perhaps it was the 
State Steward, the celebrated milkseller to the Dublin aris- 
tocracy, whose name is second. If the Honourable Luke 
Dillon and Lord James Butler are guiltless, perhaps the Ulster 
King-at-Arms will confess himself the author of this eccentric 
composition, and explain the principles upon which it is 
arranged. It may be all very right that the Master of the 
Horse should have immediate precedence of the First Chaplain, 
but why should the Dean of the Chapel, a dignitary whose 
reputation as Dean Magee is known to every Churchman in 
the empire, be put after the First Chaplain, whose office and 
name is unknown beyond a limited circlein Dublin? Again, it 
is @ curious proximity in which the Surgeon to his Excellency 
finds himself followed by the Attorney- and Solicitor-General. 
The strong military character of the Lord Lieutenant’s house- 
hold is comprehensible, but it is difficult to understand on 
what principles of Court etiquette the principal law officers of 
the Crown, who are responsible directly to the Queen, should be 
reckoned among the household of her deputy. The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin is ranked, in the “Roll of Precedence in Ireland,” 
published on the authority of Sir Bernard Burke, immediately 
after the Royal Family and before the Lord Primate. But in the 
Levee lists published in the Dublin papers, the poor Lord 
Mayor is set down after all sorts of functionaries, from the 
Archbishop of Dublin to the Surgeon to the Household, who 
appear in the privileged or private entrée list. 

Then we have the absurdity of seeing the names of people 
who have no right of precedence at all placed between the 
peers and the judges. Thus the professor and teacher of Arabic 
in the Dublin University, whose salary is £100 a year; the 
organist of Trinity College; a retired army surgeon, who 
has the high-sounding title of Deputy-Inspector General of 
Hospitals; a wine merchant, who is Liberian Consul; and other 
professional and official personages of dubious rank, are put 
over generals and major-generals and over doctors in the three 
degrees. In the Daily Express we have captains in the army 
before archdeacons, and archdeacons before deans; and we find 
doctors of divinity ranked lower than captains and lieutenants 
in the army. Altogether, the Irish Court seems a puzzle. The 
great lords seem to shun it. The Castle receptions appear to 
be crowded with military officers, and those who enjoy, or 
expect to enjoy, the countless loaves and fishes at the disposal 
of the Executive. The abolition of such a mock Court 
would be a blessing. The Lord-Lieutenant personally may be 
respectable, but as an institution he is an anomaly. 








NAMES FOR NOVELS. 


II\HE history of the novelists, which has yet to be written, 
would furnish us with lots of matter for speculation in | 
the names of the novels alone which it would have to record. 
Perhaps there is not a more curious or significant interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of an age than the names of the works of 
fiction which it produces. In times remarkable for dignity 
and balanced periods, for periwigs and didactic essays, the 
names of novels are as heavy, laborious, and pompous as if 
they were each the suggestion of Dr. Johnson. These names 
are strongly indicative of an epoch in which five-act blank | 
verse tragedies were thought light pastimes; of an epoch when | 
pastorals concerning Chloe and Strephon, Alexis and Daphne, 
delighted a bewigged public through a long string of artificial 
rhymes. We find in such titles the indication of a period when 
morality did not so much insist upon virtue being triumphant as | 
upon vice being painted in the most glaring and unequivocal of | 
colours. Between the period of the sensation novel and the | 
“Clarissa Harlowe” school of romance we find authors labouring | 
after names that shall be suggestive, if not of a vulgar, at all | 
events, of a most thoroughly commonplace and conventional kind | 
of horror. Titles such as “ Cecilia,” “Rasselas,” “Evelina,” | 
“ Zeluca,” “The Man of Feeling,” and so forth, faded before | 
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the more blue-light suggestiveness of “The Monk,” “The 
Castle of Otranto,” ‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,” “ The Fatal 
Revenge,” “ Melmoth,” and the like. Matthew Lewis will be 
perhaps considered the most conventionally horrific in this 
department of literary art, especially when we remember that 
amongst the names of his dramas will be found those of 
“The Castle Spectre,’ “One o’Clock, or the Knight and 
the Wood-Demon.” Most of the novels bearing such titles 
will be found to contain little more than a series of melo- 
dramatized pictures, of which ghosts, captives, goblins, nuns, 
and romantic young women fond of writing sonnets, form the 
conspicuous features. They are not hampered with anything 
like artistic construction; and the only moral they seek to 
impart is to inspire the reader with horror, which, be it con- 
fessed, they do effectually enough, but not in the sense their 
authors meant. 

Our own epoch is marked by a selection of titles for 
works of fiction as indicative of the tone of the times as any 
current newspaper articles. The school of fiction in which 
most of our present novelists were educated opened with certain 
masculine terms of appellation which we may seek for in vain 
amongst the lists of recent publications. The Brontes, Mrs. 
Gaskell, George Eliot, Thackeray, and in a great measure Lord 
Lytton, were the forerunners of the “ intituling taste ” which is 
now so common amongst us. To Dickens the novel-writing 
public owes nothing, as his titles are mostly of that unique and 
eccentric kind which cannot be imitated. Even those who copy 
his style closely enough, avoid imitating his titles. It is cer- 
tainly true that when an author has had the luck to write a 
successful novel it is almost impossible to predict the time when 
imitations of his title will cease. If there were one proof more 
confirmatory than another as to the necessity of a good title for 
a novel in order to woo success with the public it will be found 
in the title-borrowing system that has been and is sustained 
amongst every inferior candidate to the favour of publishers. 
It seems curious that amongst the mimetic fraternity the great 
fact should be lost sight of that the very worst thing an author 
can do for his book is to borrow or imitate the name of a 
popular work. No matter how superior it may be as a work 
of art, the public who buy it on the strength of its name will 
as a matter of course find its contents to bear no resemblance 
whatever to the popular work whose imitation is suggested by 
the title. Hence a disappointment which is invariably fatal 
to a book. 

The great secret of felicitous “ title-fixing,” to use an Ameri- 
canism, lies in the author’s knowledge of the class to which his 
novel is to appeal. The vast reading community is split up 
into many sections; and he must be an author of superlative 
genius indeed, who can hope to be generally read. The penny 
journalists know this truth when they select titles for their 
narratives which could only find sympathy amongst their 
readers in the kitchen and the attic. It is a truth, how- 
ever, which, having long been insisted upon by the publishers, 
is now beginning to meet with general recognition by nearly 
all classes of novelists—all, at least, whose names are not a 
sufficient guarantee for the success of their works. It is hardly 
to be questioned that the largest reading portion of the public 
consists of women, of whom again, young women are the 
majority. Now, in a department of art, of which, as a rule, 
women know but very little, it is obvious that they are more 
likely to be attracted by a significant, a mysterious, or an 
eccentric title, than men, who have generally sagacity enough 
to know that the weakness of a novel is not unfrequently to 
be proportioned to the power of its title. Titles that indicate 
the contents of a novel to be of a nature with which the sex is 
likely to sympathize, will be generally found upon works of 
fiction whose aim is success, and which, therefore, appeal to 
women. A woman’s name, is, therefore, preferable to a man’s; 
and if the author can only contrive to add a word or two which 
shall hint what kind of career the heroine is going to pursue, 
then the title is likely to be all the more catching. It will 
generally be found that most of the novels of the day purport 
to be read by women; and in this must be sought the cause of 
the namby-pambyism of titles which is so obvious to every one 
who glances down the many publishers’ lists. It is true 
enough, though, that with whatever ardour an author may seek 
to conceive a taking title for his novel, that no novel was ever 
yet rendered successful by its name. The mass of rubbish 
which is constantly being shot into the circulating libraries, the 
publishers no doubt seek to dignify and aid by such names as. 
are likely to provoke for the books a critical examination and a 
certain circulation. But, taking all the greatest and standard 
works of art, the simplest names will generally be found attached 
to them. It seems, then, that if an author has patience enough 
and confidence enough in his book to feel that it will some day 
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force its way into public notice, a simple name is better for his 
book than a big one; but if he writes for a purely commercial 
purpose, if he desires to see. his work immediately successful, 
without much concern as to whether “ it shall take a permanent 
station in the literature of his country” or not, then the best 
thing he can do is to assist its progress by a catching name— 
a name that shall at once send young ladies to the libraries, 
and make the publishers think they have found an author worth 
doing business with at last. There are some writers who possess 
a talent for names and for nothing else. There are others who 
treat their literary children as the gentleman was treated in 
“Tristram Shandy,” who was “ Nicodemused ” into nothing. 
It is more difficult for a book to succeed with a stupid name 
than for a man to prosper with a singular or a ridiculous one. 
The book has nothing more than its name at first sight, and if 
the earliest impression produced by it is repulsive, it is rare 
that another chance is given it to win favour or patronage. 
Scott was very happy in the names of his novels. ‘“ Ivanhoe,” 
‘« Peveril of the Peak,” “ The Heart of Mid Lothian,” and “‘ Rob 
Roy,” have a sort of poetical propriety and resonance that 
attract the ear and mind at once. Such names are full of 
association. Perhaps, however, there never has been a work of 
fiction so felicitously christened as “‘ Vanity Fair.” The words 
are familiar, few, and fanciful; they suggest at once the 
curtain, the booth, and the world’s show, with a sad and earnest 
moral in the background. 


A VOICE FROM MAYFATR. 


ae we first received a pamphlet with the above title, 

published a few days since, we thought it indicated 
some peculiar kind of distress in the West-end, some matri- 
monial perplexity in which the venerable Belgravian mothers 
were involved. On reading it, however, we find it a sensible 
plea for women, and well worth attention. There is a universal 
reaction at hand upon this topic. Women have been for so 
long a period considered merely as subjects for jokes or worse, 
that the public are inclined to turn off from mere funny writing 
to learn if there is not a serious side to the question. It is 
impossible for a reflective person to consider the matter and 
not to decide that one of the reforms of the future, and one of 
the reforms to which we are most rapidly tending, is that in 
the condition which women hold amongst us. The world is 
every day becoming more directly moved by the forces of intel- 
lect, and they are bound to take this matter into account after 
a completely different fashion from that to which we are ac- 
customed. The old theory, that woman is almost as inferior an 
animal as a monkey, cannot stand much longer. There are 
traces of it tothe present hour, but they are gradually becoming 
fainter. There is a growing desire that women should receive 
a more effective and intelligent education ; there is a wish, faint 
and feebly expressed, however, and with an utterly inadequate 
emphasis, that new spheres of employment should be found 
for them, and that their lives should not be confined to 
one purpose. Mr. Mill may be taken as the representative 
reformer in this work, and, like all reformers, is anxious to 
carry his principle too far in the first instance. Caution is 
very necessary in proceeding over such ground. An infinite 
amount of prejudices have to be overcome ; certain traditionary 
aversions have to be reconciled; and trite proverbs, which 
serve stupid people for arguments, have to be exposed. Num- 
bers of men think that a woman improves, like a turkey, by 
being deprived of light. Their argument is that a clever wife 
is generally obtrusive of her cleverness, and constantly forgetful 
of the natural superiority of her husband. 

Now we have not a doubt that to whatever extent we 
succeed in improving the condition of women, men of this 
tamp will easily have their tastes accommodated. Many 
women will prefer mental darkness to mental light, but that a 
nation should accept as a definite proposition the belief that in 
suppressing female intellect you are making up the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, is as absurd as it is ridiculous 
and dangerous. And what is wanted is not so much legisla- 
tion. Legislation may do much, but a new public opinion is 
required. Amongst the lower classes the position of women is 
at this moment truly pitiable. Take for instance a point 
somewhat outside that of mere education, what is more sad- 
dening than to see the style and character of the ornaments 
worn by poor womemP There is more than mere vulgarity in 
tawdriness, in false jewellery, in apeing at betters. It indicates 
a low state of feeling and a warped disposition. How much of 
grace or of sentiment is left in women with savage instincts for 
looking-glasses, beads, and red ribbons? Then, again, note 


what we have provided for those of them who read. But 








then it may be said they are equal tothe men with whom they 
live. To some extent that is true, but the men have occupa- 
tions, and outside the most sordid household duties the women 
can only pursue the business of folly. What presses on those 
women hardest of all is the unelastic Philistine belief which 
makes their husbands consider them in the light of chattels 
with which they can do just as they like. The author or 
authoress of the pamphlet from whom we have borrowed this 
title pleads for Bethnal Green as well as for Mayfair, and 
gives a catalogue of examples of brutality towards wives which 
makes one shudder. One man makes a practice of beating 
his wife with a nailed boot. Mr. Tomlin spends Saturday 
night and Sunday, “almost without intermission,” thrashing 
his helpmate. Mr. Hopkins, finding his wife asleep, cut her 
head open with a blow. Atkinson takes a poker and flies at 
his wife with “demoniac ferocity.” The neighbours hear 
“agonizing screams” and Mr. Atkinson goes out to rest him- 
self for a time, and then tells them with an oath that “he 
will go back and finish her.” They do not interfere, and Mr. 
Atkinson concludes his task and batters the woman to death, 
Amongst these people the right of a man to beat his wife 
is considered indefeasible. 

The want of other classes of proper employment for women 
is being sorely and grievously felt. There are very few trades 
or callings of a neat and remunerative kind discovered for 
them. In Geneva, most of the watches are made by women. 
In America, hundreds of avenues of employment are opened to 
females which are closed with us. The movement here for 
occupation for womea in printing-offices has not been as 
popular as might have been expected. The destitution of those 
who try going as governesses has become proverbial. We 
lately read of their taking desolate excursions to Paris and 
elsewhere to seek work and subsistence. These evils have been 
spoken of any time for twenty years, but the difficulty of 
getting a stir in the matter simply arises from the fact that 
men will not exert themselves. 

How often does it not occur that a family, say of the middle 
class, becomes suddenly deprived of its bread-winner, and three 
or four girls are thrown upon the world not only without 
educated or prepared capacities for work, but without a place 
or standing in which they could work were they able? They 
know the piano a little, drawing a little, can perhaps spoil a 
piece of canvas with paints: those accomplishments are of no 
practical use. When the expectation of marriage—a dreary 
expectation if they are penniless—is gone, years have yet to 
be faced, and a terrible problem to be solved,—how to live, 
how to keep from sinking into misery and pauperism. It is 
impossible that, if active exertion were made, we could not 
discover spheres of industry in which women of this kind 
could be made independent of a circumstance which may occur 
at any moment. It is not right that they should be left 
so utterly helpless and inefficient. There is scarce a woman 
who is not fit for a task which would bring money if the task 
were only found for her; yet there are thousands of old maids, 
as they are called, in this country who are obliged to live on 
wretched pittances, hide away, from sheer shabbiness, from 
respectable acquaintances, and wait for death, without an aim 
or purpose in existence—with cramped minds, and intellects 
enfeebled by want of exercise, and tempers soured from vague 
disappointnents, regrets, and a sense of the wrong which 
society has done them, which they are unable to express or to 
feel even consciously, but which expresses itself in their shape- 
less, cheerless, and colourless characters. 

With regard to the women who become wives and mothers, 
and who are in comparative comfort, a great deal also might 
be said. Are they content to be merely wives and mothers ? 
The general tone of female education, even in the best society, 
is deplorably low. A thousand fine thoughts in art, in poetry, 
in music, in history, are as unknown to people who could 
acquaint themselves with them at any moment as they are to 
people shut out from them by poverty. Women are not more 
advanced than they were three hundred years ago, and little 
advanced beyond that later time when it was fashionable to 
spell badly. Even in those matters to which their attention is 
partly directed they are comparatively ignorant. Women who 
have been one season after another at the opera, who have 
heard the best masters, believe in Offenbach as a good and 
sound composer. They attend the Royal Academy, and yet 
the conversations you may have with them, from time to time, 
on painting will not impress you with a sense of their know- 
ledge or taste. The fact is, we are constantly almost telling 
them that we prefer that they should be in this half-vacant 
condition of mind; we offer them no premium, no encourage- 
ment, no help to get out of it, and the consequence is that we 
find them unfit for companions save in a degraded sense of the 
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word, and unable to play any part in life except the narrow one | 


to which we chose to set them. 








OUR GRAND CHAMBERLAIN. 


E presume that the Hereditary Grand Chamberlain of 
\ England must be a gentleman. Most of us would 
suppose that the person holding such a high office—one of the 
immediate State attendants of the Queen, and necessarily a 
nobleman of excellent lineage—would be incapable of the petty 
meannesses which might mark the private conduct of a paltry 
beerseller. We should naturally expect him to be a man of 
quite sensitive honour, jealous of the obligations which his 
nobility imposes upon him, and no less anxious to stand well 
in public estimation than in that inner court over which every 
honest man’s conscience presides. We are glad to know that 
our trust has not been misplaced. The Hereditary Grand 
Chamberlain of England, for sins not his own, was recently 
cited before the Court of Queen’s Bench; and, as he did not 
appear personally, it was left for his counsel to bring “ the 
noble defendant” out of the ordeal without the shadow of a 
stain on his character. “ A great public scandal,” was the 
phrase by which the Lord Chief Justice designated the case ; 
and in matters involving private reputations, it is ordinarily 


| 


a few stray gleams of charity and generosity, and do not care 
to inquire too closely whence they come, or on what they fall. 
It seems to have been admitted by everybody who met this 


| unhappy woman, who was the mistress of Caen Lodge, that in 


the common courtesy of newspapers to remain mute and let | 
the thing go by. There are exceptions to this rule, however; | 


and one of these is clearly the case of a man whose position 
demands that his character should be above reproach, and who 
is roughly charged with conduct which it would be scarcely 
possible to conceal and still less possible to excuse. Publicity 
is the only punishment which can tell upon a man who has 


£70,000 a year; and as it is the interest of society that no | 


individual shall live without restraint of some sort, so it is 
the interest of the individual that the same means which would 
punish him, were he guilty, should establish his innocence if 
he is wrongly accused. That Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
the Hereditary Grand Chamberlain of England, is a man of 
singular high-mindedness, of exemplary feeling, and of noble 
generosity will be apparent on careful perusal of the following 
facts, which, at first sight, would almost suggest a contrary 
inference. 

In 1847 the Countess d’Alteyrac, a lady of rank and good 
connection, was living in Paris, her husband being at that time 
abruad. The present Grand Chamberlain of England, then 
Mr. Willoughby, was also residing in Paris, and there formed 
the acquaintance of the Countess. The result of that intimacy 
was that the lady agreed to forsake her husband, and live with 
Mr. Willoughby as his wife, which she accordingly did. They 
travelled about together, and finally came to England, where, 
after a temporary residence in Argyle-street, they took a house 
in Vincent-street, Ovington-square. Some money which the 
Countess possessed went to furnish this house; and certain 
articles of furniture and plate belonging to her were brought 
from Paris for the same purpose. Such is the statement of the 
lady herself, to which no objection was taken in court. Mr. 
Willoughby then became unwell, and for fifteen months his 
“wife, and not a wife,” nursed him with an assiduity and 
affection for which at the time he seems to have been sufficiently 
grateful. At one time he was soill that he wrote to his father, 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, desiring him, in case of his son’s 
death, to make some suitable provision for the Countess, in 
‘compensation for the affectionate interest she had always shown 
to” our present Grand Chamberlain ; and a postcript to this note 


| delicacies of fashionable life demanded withdrawal. 





informed the father that the property in the house in Vincent- | 


street belonged to the lady. 
of 1852;” 
out of London. 
Twickenham ; 


* Defendant got better at the end 


Accordingly, they removed to Caen Lodge, 
the furniture in the former house was trans- 


and it was then resolved upon that they should live | 


ferred to the new residence ;-and here Mr. Willoughby and the | 


Countess lived antil 1865, 
birth to a daughter, and had also been divorced by her husband. 
At Caen Lodge she was known as Mrs. Willoughby, and as 
Mrs. Willoughby received her pseudo-husband’s friends and 
relatives. Her daughter was brought up in ignorance of the 
true relations existing between her mother and Mr. Willoughby; 
and, altogether, the union was practically regarded as one of 
those non-ceremonial marriages which the police courts show 
to Le much more common among the working classes than in 
the higher grades of society. It is no part of our present duty 
to point out the singular fact that a large number of high-born 
ladies and gentlemen should have overlooked in Mr. Willoughby 
a cicisbeism and subsequent cohabitation on which they would 
have poured the vials of their wrath had it occurred in their 
own kitchen. 


In the mean time she had given 


‘Liberal party. 


her personally there was nothing from which the edueated 
In the 
words of Mr. Coleridge—and they are words the like of which 
are seldom to be found in the ordinarily humiliating records of 
the law courts—this woman “ was tied to the defendant by the 
closest ties which can exist between human beings, and which, 
in the absence of religious and legal obligations, were the most 
binding on a man of honour. She had left her husband for 
the defendant; she had borne him a child; she had lived fifteen 
years with him as faithful as ever woman had lived with man ; 
and she had sacrificed the best part of her life to him. She 
had affectionately and devotedly attended to him in sickness, 
and she had no fault except one, which, if he had the spirit or 
feeling of a gentleman in him, it did not lie in his mouth to 
reproach her with.” But why the if? The Grand Chamber- 
lain is Grand Chamberlain, and therefore must have the spirit 
and feeling of a gentleman. He did not reproach her; but, 
having resolved to separate from her, he turned her out of the 
house which had been partly bought by her money, sold the 
furniture which he acknowledged to have been hers, and, 
having previously agreed, through the medium of a friend, to 
pay her an annuity, quite accidentally forgot to forward this 
“compensation for the affectionate interest” she had displayed 
towards him. 

Such is the story as told by the whilom Countess d’Alteyrac, 
and the main facts of it were not disputed by the defendant’s 
counsel, although Lord Willoughby is said to “have taken a 
different view ” of the case. At the last moment the matter 
was referred “to some gentleman of honour to say what, as a 
matter of honour and regardless of the law, should be done 
between the parties.” The noble defendant, said his counsel, 
had never been unwilling to give the complainant an allowance ; 
but her demands (grounded, we presume, on her absurd valua- 
tion of these long years of affectionate servitude) were too high. 
Now, according to Mr. Coleridge, the secret cause of the 
separation between her and Lord Willoughby was that Lord 
Willoughby’s father had left him the bulk of his property, 
valued at between £70,000 and £80,000 a year, on the condition 
that this separation should take place. Ont of this enormous 
annual fortune the present Lord Willoughby agreed to give her 
£4,000 down, and an annuity of £1,200; and we do not hear 
that the lady objected to any part of the agreement, except its 
non-fulfilment. But we must read all these facts, which at 
the first glance seem so very ugly, by another light. The 
Hereditary Grand Chamberlain of England must be a 
moral man as well as a gentleman; and we have no 
doubt that Lord Willoughby’s first thought, on inheriting 
the office along with that splendid patrimony, was that he 
ought to testify his remorse for his past errors. A man of 
less exalted virtue would have overlooked every considera- 
tion in parting with the sinful and suffering woman who 
had sacrificed her life for his sake; but the sublime penance 
decreed by the Grand Chamberlain’s conscience was that he 
should lacerate his feelings by endeavouring to become in her 
eyes a creature of whose manly qualities the less said the 
better. This was his expiation; and we entreat any one 
who may have read down the crude newspaper accounts of 
this painful case to consider how this view of the subject may 
alter his private judgment. We cannot afford to have our 
Grand Chamberlain become anything else in popular estima- 
tion than the noble-minded gentleman he undoubtedly is. We 
hope, too, that the man of honour to whom the dispute has 
been relegated will consider that sufficient punishment has been 
done; and that to impinge upon Lord Willoughby’s plate and 
furniture for the benefit of this wretched woman would be an 
infringement of the laws of property and an unnecessary piece 
of cruelty. And let no querulous sentimentalist begin to write 
on the decadence of chivalry, or prate of the obligations which 
were once binding upon nobility, or cry 


"9 


** Roland is dead, the gentle knight! dead is the crown of men! 





LiverProot has lost one of its great men. For more than 
half a century the late William Rathbone was a leader of men 
in a community where no mediocre man can lead. He was 
intimately associated with the commercial and political history 
of Liverpool, stood in the first rank of its merchant princes, 
and in politics was one of the most energetic members of the 
He died at Greenbank, at the ripe age of 
eighty-one, full of years and honours, and leaving behind him 


In such a story we are profoundly glad to find , three sons, who inherit his virtues as well as his name. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





TE discussion of the Bill on the press, in the Corps Légis- 
latif has elicited from M. Thiers daring and wholesome lan- 
guage. “Two or three years ago,” he said, addressing the 
Ministry, “ you looked down upon us from the height of your 
infallibility, but the Crimean and Italian wars, the events in 
Germany, and the Mexican catastrophe have done away with 
that infallibility ; and those liberties, the bare mention of which 
called down upon us the charge of insanity, have become a 
necessity for you, no less than for ourselves. Let them, then, 
be real, full, ungrudged liberties, for it is only by the freest 
gifts that true gratitude can be secured.” This language is 
amply justified by the public feeling, and of course, though 
addressed nominally to the Ministers, it is addressed in fact to 
the Emperor. This is not the least of the evils of personal 
government. A responsible Ministry would avert the force of 
such language from the chief of the State. As France has 
been ruled for the last fifteen years, it is the Emperor who is 
now told that “For every Government, without exception, 
there is what is called the decisive moment; and all the pre- 
ceding Governments have suffered it to escape them. May it 
not have to be said that you, like the others, had that moment 
within your reach, and that when you should have seized it, 
you also allowed it to elude your grasp ? ” 





GENERAL Lamarmora’s letter to his constituents is a 
valuable contribution to the recent history of Italy, more es- 
pecially with regard to the September Convention, to which he 
himself was not favourable. He declares his conviction that 
the Emperor did not stipulate that compact with a precon- 
ceived object or with ulterior views, but hoped that the lapse 
of time would calm men’s minds, and lead to some arrangement 
satisfactory both to Catholicism and the interests of the Italian 
kingdom. Nor does he think that, with regard to the Antibes 
Legion, the French Government had any intention of eluding 
the Convention. He believes that the Emperor sought thereby 
to counteract the influence of the Zouaves, who represent the 
Legitimist party, and on whom the Papal Government princi- 
pally placed its reliance. He explains General Dumont’s 
mission by observing that the desertions from the Antibes 
Legion were frequent, and were attributed in Rome to the 
incitement of Italian agents. The French Government, there- 
fore, sent the General to Rome to ascertain the facts, and for 
no hidden object. Lamarmora places confidence in the loyalty 
of the Emperor. He says that the French are not wont to 
resort to cunning and subtlety to attain their ends; and pro- 
tests that during the two years that he was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, “no word, note, conversation, or act’ passed between 
the two Governments which was not such as the national dignity 
and decorum required. 





To show that the charge which alleges shortcomings on the 
part of Italy towards Prussia in 1866 is not well grounded, La- 
marmora mentions a fact highly honourable to the Italian 
Government of that day. On the 26th of April, Austria pro- 
posed that she and Prussia should both disarm, her avowed 
intention being to put her army in Italy on a war footing. “ We 
addressed ourselves, as was natural, to the Berlin Cabinet, and 
pointed out the probability that Austria would attack us. 
That Cabinet, not interpreting the treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance as equally obligatory on both parties, did not 
give us a complete assurance that Prussia would begin war if 
Austria crossed our frontier. While we found ourselves in 
presence of those grave perils, a course was suggested by 


ment by that of France, that if Italy would pledge herself to 
remain neutral during the struggle between Austria and 
Prussia, Venetia would be guaranteed to her when peace was 
restored. Italy, however, remained true to her engagement 
with Prussia. 





A MORE important part of the General’s letter is that which 
concerns the present aspect of affairs. Whatever is gloomy in 
it is caused by three manias—“ the mania for popularity, the 
mania.for intrigue, and that of finding fault.” But he is far 
from despairing of Italy. “I see on all sides,” he writes, 
“ diticulties and complications which prevent other States from 
mixing in Italian affairs except at the cost of endangering the 
peace of Europe. We have many honourable and able men, 








and excellent elements of order, force, and culture; and I can- 
not think that we are capable of destroying our great work, 
the unity and independence of Italy, with our own hands.” 
He thinks it politic to let the Roman question lie by for the 
present; believes that France is a true friend to Italy, and that 
the Emperor Napoleon will enable her to complete her unity as 
soon as circumstances will permit him to do so. 





Tue Florence correspondent of the Daily News gives a 
glowing description of the Princess Margherita, the future 
Queen of Italy. She attained her sixteenth year last November. 
“She possesses a much more extensive knowledge of modern 
languages than has hitherto fallen to the lot of either Italian 
princes or princesses. She has a thorough relish for, and fair 
proficiency in, art; she has poetical powers of an order which 
would invite and receive careful cultivation if she were born in a 
far humbler sphere; but, better than all this, a kindness of 
heart, and a sincere desire to do good.” To these merits she 
adds “the attractions of her youth and her great personal 
beauty.” As far as domestic virtues and affections are con- 
cerned, no other marriage could furnish to the royal house of 
Italy such a guarantee both for the happiness of the heir- 
apparent and for the sincere and admiring loyalty of the 
people. ‘ The Italians,” he concludes, “ have many defects in 
their character, but they all appreciate good sense, respect 
intellectual culture, and intensely admire beauty; and in the 
wife of the Crown Prince—‘ The Lily of Savoy,’ as the people of 
Turin love to call her—they will find the happiest union of all the 
three.” The marriage is to take place on the 26th of April next, 
and its announcement in both Chambers, on Saturday, by General 
Menabrea, was received with much applause. M. Gualterio, 
Minister of the Household, will proceed to Rome to obtain the 
dispensation necessary to the marriage of first cousins ; and the 
quidnuncs have meanwhile started the report that the marriage 
will be followed by the abdication of the King in favour of 
Prince Humbert. 





A coMPARISON between our ironclad force and that of France 
is not satisfactory. We have 45 ships, built and building, 
carrying, together, 685 guns; while the French, a year ago, 
had 49, carrying 671 guns. This shortcoming is easily accounted 
for. It appears that between 1859 and 1866, while £15,700,000 
was spent on the construction and repairs of wooden ships, 
only £7,800,000 was spent on ironclads. During the same 
period, 151 ships, consisting of screw vessels of different sizes 
—corvettes, frigates, sloops, and gunboats, besides 73 station- 
ships—were removed from the service, making a total of 224. 
Between these removals and the building of other wooden 
ships to take their places, only one-third of the sum devoted 
to shipbuilding has been spent upon ironclads. 





Tue Americans are not disposed to let the question of the 
citizenship of non-natives hang fire. The Committee of Foreign 
Affairs have come to an agreement, and it is reported that they 
will before long bring forward a Bill declaring that naturalized 
citizens abroad are entitled to precisely the same protection 
from the United States Government as citizens who are native- 
born, unless they shall have forfeited such protection by crimes 
against the Federal laws, or against foreign Governments com- 
mitted within their jurisdiction, or by desertion from actual 
service, or by enlistment in a foreign army or navy, or by 
adoption of a domicile beyond the limits of the United States 
for over one year. The Bill will authorize the President to 
demand the release of such citizens from foreign Governments 
who detain them on the ground that Federal naturalization 


‘ ; | does not absolve them from allegiance to their native country ; 
adhering to which we should have obtained, without bloodshed | 
or risk, all that a victorious war would have given us.” La- | 
marmora here alludes to a proposal made to the Italian Govern- | 


and should the release be refused or delayed, the President 
would have power to cause the arrest of any subject of such 
foreign Government, by way of indemnity and reprisal. 


Tue arrest of Mr. George Francis Train, and the complica- 
tions it may lead to, have increased the premium on gold to 
one per cent. When news of his arrest first arrived, it was 
believed to be a story of his own invention; but since then the 
journals have taken a more serious view of it, and the New 
York Herald, in one of its impressions, urged that Mr. Seward 
should arrest Mr. Charles Dickens, and hold him “ as a hostage 
for captured Train.” The New York World, of which Mr. 
Train is the acknowledged correspondent, says of his arrest that 
it “is a bold and high-handed act, which cannot fail to rouse 
deep feeling;” and that, “ unless explained or atoned for, it 1s 
calculated to embroil the two countries.” The Tribune, 
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believing it to have been impossible “ that the British Govern- 
ment would arrest an American citizen because he made Irish 
speeches in New York,” adds, “ If true, then America must 
take decided ground. This Government cannot permit the 
wanton arrest of American citizens by any Power upon earth. 
If Mr. Train has been unjustly arrested, he must be returned 
as promptly as we returned Mason and Slidell.” The New 
York Times says, “ As it stands now, it is an outrage to which 
this country ought not and will not submit. It is a case not 
for diplomacy—for patient and prolonged talk, but for the 
prompt demand and immediate exaction of redress.” 





Tue landslip at Naples is believed to have destroyed at least 
sixty lives, some estimates making the number as high as 140. 
A portion of the Pizzofalcone fell down just opposite the Cas- 
tello dell’ Uovo, and crushed two blocks of houses. In one was 
an English or American lady, who, with her two daughters, 
had come to lodge there the day before. An apartment in 
another house was occupied by a laundress, who was at work 
with her servant-maids. The ground floor of a third was a 
tavern, where about a dozen men were smoking and drinking. 
All perished. In such disasters there are marvellous escapes. 
Part of a house which was buried in the ruins adhered to a 
portion of the precipice, and in it were a mother and three 
children, who were thus saved. 


THE 


Prideaux, 


Pall Mall Gazette publishes a letter from Lieutenant 
dated Magdala, December 23, 1867. He considers 
the invading force too large. “Three thousand men would 
have been amply sufficient, and if the Bombay Government 
had been left to make all the preparations, the whole affair 
might have been over by this time.” The captives were much 


amused by the ignorance of the country displayed by some of 


the newspaper correspondents. The guinea-worm does not 
exist there at all, and the tapeworm only affects those who indulge 
in “ brands © ” feasts. The country is one of the healthiest in 
the world. “The King is at W addela, and, if pressed, could 
jump on his horse, and be here in a couple of days ; but his big 
guns will, of course, delay him much longer. However, we all 
dread seeing him before ‘ Tommy Atkins,’ as he naturally would 
like to have us in his hands when the crash comes, to do as he 
likes with us.” He has chained the son of the late Mr. Bell, 
who saved the King’s life and lost his own on the same day ; 
and “it is said that his latest amusement is to thrust a sharp 
tent-peg through a man’s entrails, and, when he has thus fixed 
him to the ground, to drive his gun-carriage over him.” <A 
letter from the correspondent of the Pall Mall says it is doubtful 
whether the King has yet been made acquainted with the 
arrival of the English force. “They say people are afraid to 
tell him.” No wonder. , , 


Sie Ropert Naprrer has started for the front, and a brigade 
of all arms was to advance on the 29th ult. Senafé on 
Antal Sir Robert himself, in a telegram dated Koomayloo, 
Jan. 25, reports that the cart road to Senafé is open; th: vt 114. 
carts with supplies were to proceed on the 26th up the Loroo 
Pass towards Senafé; that the most friendly relations were 
being established with Prince Kassai, and that all were well. 
The latest news states that the captives also were well. 


from 





Six of the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, have signed a 
petition to both Houses of Parliament praying that in any 
legislation affecting university education in England, the 
Protestant constitution of the University of Dublin may be 
preserved unimpaired, and that the Protestant people of 
Ireland may not be deprived of privileges which they have 
enjoyed without interruption for 300 years. In a c 
asking for signatures to this petition, the six Fellows discuss 
the provisions of Mr. Fawcett’s Bill for secularizing Trinity 
College, and Mr. Monsell’s amendment, which proposes to 
deprive that college of its powers as a university, and to erect 
a& new and non-denominational university to which both Trinity 
College and the Catholic Univ ersity should be affiliated. The 
circular raises no objection to the plan of conferring a charter 
and an endowment on the Catholic university, nor to Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue’s proposal for remodelling the Queen’s 
University after the London University, as none of these 
measures would affect the Protestant constitution of Trinity 
College. Mr. Fawcett’s and Mr. Monsell’s plans would, i 
contends, be injurious to Protestant interests without being 
Satisfactory to the Catholic body. But the six Fellows concede 


circular 
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that further provisions are acknowledged on all sides to be 
required for the university education of the Roman Catholic 
laity of Ireland. 


Mr. Heron, Q.C., disputes the “ Facts about Ireland ’ 
to which we alluded last week, and asserts that Cardinal 
Cullen’s statistics are pre true. Mr. Heron admits 


that the estimated value of the live stock in Ireland has risen 
from £28,000,000 in 1851 to £45,440,000 in 1866, adding, 
however, that “ for the purpose of that estimate an increased 
cattle of 1866, although all other articles 
of food have also risen.” On the other hand, he states that 
while in 1847 the total cereal crops produced 16,248,934 
quarters, in 1866 they produced only 8,840,277 quarters. In 
1847 the total green crops produced 8 785,144 tons, while in 
1866 they produced only 7,387,741 sclalh, With the exception 
of flax, and called in Ireland “ meadow,” all oth 
crops have enormously decreased. ‘“ The estimated value ot 
the crops in Ireland in 1841 £50,000,000; in 1851, 
£43,000,000; from 1861 to 1865 it averaged £34,000,000. 


value was put on the 


what is 


was 


Tue New York papers state that Mr. Adams has resigned 
his post as United States Minister in London. It is said that 
the Marquis d’Azeglio, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Italian to the British ( sovernment, has resigned his office, and 
that his successor will arrive in London before Easter. Female 
suffrage, though defeated at the last election in Kansas, has 
not been without result. The Kansas Legislature has elected 
a Miss Emma Hunt an enrolling clerk, and that lady, having 
taken the necessary oaths of office, is performing its duties. The 
Akbar of Algiers states that the famishing Arabs in that city 
are receiving clothes from public charity, which frequently gives 
them a singular appearance :—“If this continue, we shall gradu- 

ally see our native | opt ulation become accustomed to wear our 
costume. At Constantina, female Arabs have been seen to arrive 
almost naked, and to return to their tribes dressed in dblete 
with crinoline. Thus, in addition to charity conferred in 
money, gifts in kind and in clothes are most welcome.” The 
British barque Minnie Gordon has brought into Gibraltar the 
survivors (the master and two men) of the Moses Waring, a 
United States schooner, found water-logged at sea. The poor 
fellows were all but dead, having had nothing to eat or drink 
with the exception of when the mate 
died, two days previously, they all cut some of his raw flesh 
and ate it. The order of St. John of Jerusalem is about to be 
reconstituted, with the express purpose of devoting itself to the 
defence of the Holy See. 


for seven days and nights, 


Tus members of the Concordia, a society of literary men and 
journalists in Vienna, have memorialized the French Corps 
Législatif, complaining of the detention and stoppage of foreign 
journals by the French authorities. The Concordia cannot 
believe that a liberty which is respected i in Russia, in Turkey, and 
even in China, will be lost to France. An American paper 
gives the following statistics of private libraries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston :—The library of the late Mr. Everett 
contains 7,000 vols.; of the late Mr. Prescott, the historian, 
6,000 vols.; of the late Abbot Lawrence, 10,000 vols. ; of the 
late Daniel Webster, 5,000 vols. ; the late Thomas Dowse, 
the learned leather-dresser, 4,000 vols.; of the late George 
Livermore, rich in Bibles and biblical works, 4,000 vols.; of the 
late Theodore Parker, 10,000 vols; of the late Rufus Choate, 
7,000 vols.; and of Mr. Adams, the present American Minister 
in England, 18,000 vols. The British Association will meet at 
Norwich on Wednesday, the 19th of August. The inaugural 
address will be delivered by Dr. Hooker, of Kew, the president 
for 1868. The Duke of Buccleuch, who was president last year 
at Dundee, will open the proceedings, and install his successor 
in the chair. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Martin left Osborne on 
Monday. 

Tue Rev. Dr. M‘Neile denies the wicked impeachment that 
he lately assisted as a communicant at St. Alban’s, Holborn ; 
and says, “I am so conscientiously persuaded that what is 
called the High Celebration at St. Alban’s, Holborn, is idolatry, 
that I could no more consent to share it than I would be 
willingly guilty of Sabbath-breaking, adultery, or theft.” If 
this language is strong, it is at all events preferable to that of 
the Bishop of Capetown, who, arrogating the powers of a 
Hildebrand, and patronizing with his presence a form of 
ritualism which bears to genuine Popery the resemblance which 
a monkey bears to a man, told his hearers at Paddington, last 
Saturday, that what the apostle instructed them to contend for 
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was “the faith,” and not the superstition Rome had engrafted on 
it, or the wild speculations of modern freethinkers—the faith 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, and enshrined in the creeds. 





Tuxz Bishop of Capetown has published his correspondence 
with the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop 
of London. From this correspondence it appears that it is now 
intended that the consecration of Mr. Macrorie shall take place, 
not in Scotland, but in South Africa. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s opinion on the consecration of a bishop to replace 
Dr. Colenso has been already referred to, it may be as well to 
give it in his Grace’s own words :—‘‘ With reference to the pro- 
posed consecration of Mr. Macrorie—while, as I have already 
intimated, I must withhold my consent to its being performed 
in my diocese or province, I still adhere to the opinion expressed 
in the letter addressed by the Bishop of Oxford and myself to 
Mr. Butler, that there is nothing in Dr. Colenso’s legal position 
to prevent the election of a bishop to preside over them, by 
those of our communion in South Africa who, with myself, 
hold him to have been canonically deposed from his spiritual 
office.” 





It appears that whatever may be the opinion of the English 
bishops with respect to the consecration in England of a new 
bishop for the see of Natal, the Archbishop of Canterbury sees 
no objection to.its taking place in Scotland. The Primus 
annonnees this in @ letter to the Bishop of Ripon. But the 
consent of the Scotch bishops has not yet been given, and at 
a meeting which they held last week to consider the question, 
the Primus informed them that he had received a telegram 
from the Bishop of Capetown and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, recommending delay. Upon this the bishops agreed that 
there was no immediate necessity for coming to a decision. 





THERE is no clue yet to the discovery of the Rev. Mr. Speke, 
brother of the African explorer. The single trace which has 
been found is the hat which he wore on the day of his dis- 
appearance, and which was found by a workman in Birdcage- 
walk at about a quarter-past seven in the evening of that day. 








Mr. Speke left Chard station, Somersetshire, on the 8th ult., at | 


eleven o'clock, to act as best man at the wedding of his most 
intimate friend the next day m London. The train arrived in 
London late, and Mr. Speke drove to 79, Eccleston-square, the 
house of his brother-in-law, where he stayed for ten minutes 
talking with the footman, and then left, saying that he was going 
to buy a new hat, and then on business to Westminster. He 
went to a hatter’s in Warwick-street, selected a hat, which he 
ordered to be sent to Eccleston-square not later than 6.45, 
stating at the same time that he was going out to dinner 
at 7 o'clock. He left the shop at about 5.30, and from that time 
all trace of him is lost. The writer who communicates these 
facts adds that Mr. Speke was “ in perfect health, of an evenly- 
balanced mind, and of a singularly cheerful and amiable dis- 
position ;” that “he was about the last man that one would 
have imagined could have come to harm, physically or morally;” 
and that “being the only member of his family now resident 
with his parents, and knowing also how heavily recent bereave- 
ments have pressed upon his family, it is incredible that he 


would not have communicated with them if he had power to 
do so.” 





Tuat a man in the prime of life should be murdered in a 
frequented thoroughfare at an hour when it is thronged with 
passengers is not to be believed. That his hat camo there of 


Bow-street, in which the safety of his chapel was involved; and 
he had called at Coutts’ on his way from the Savoy to Queen’s 
College. The former fact explains his willingness to go to 
Bow-street ; the latter the anxiety of the stranger to get him 
into the cab. 





Aw address has been published by a committee of Datchmer, 
in which the writers appeal to their brethren throughout Europe 
to aid them in establishing “ the glorification of the Dutch race 
by its own powers, and in saving the Dutch language from 
foreign attacks.” Oddly enough, these Dutch admirers of 
Dutch, in inviting their brethren to a “ banket ” in honour of 
Mr. J. P. Mulders, the Manager of the National Flemish 
Theatre, address them not only in Dutch, but in English, 
German, and Spanish. The English portion of the address 
contains some very remarkable sentences :— 

“On the 24 of February next the Flemish of the capital 
intend to meet at a banket in honour of Mr. Mulders, manager 
of the National theatre. Little is the homage paid to the 
zealous man, who in so short a time has rendered such dis- 
tinguished services to our sacred cause; but it becomes great 
by the principle for which we meet at table.” 

The happiest results are expected to attend upon these 
festive proceedings. 

“In that manner we shall occupy again our proper place 
among the nations; in that manner we shall affirm our inde- 
pendence before mankind. Brothers, let us shake hands! let 
whoever holds a pen, whoever speaks a word for the sake of 
our sacred national cause, come forth and meet at the banket, 
given to one of ours, to one who deserves our esteem, homage 
and love by energy, labour and courage.” 

There is no reason why our friends in Holland should not 
enjoy their “ banket,” and do honour to Hern Malders, but why 
in an affair so strongly national, they should travel out of their 
own language and make a mess of that of other people exceeds 
our comprehension. 





Tre right of hissing at theatres is the subject of a letter to 
a contemporary from a gentleman who chose to express in this 
way something which he did not like in Mr. Byron’s “ Dearer 
than Life,” at the Queen’s Theatre. “ At my hiss a boxkeeper 
addressed me after this fashion—‘ Are you annoyed by some 
gentleman hissing, sir?’ I might have said, epigrammatically, 
‘No, Iam annoyed by some people applauding,’ but, unfortu- 
nately, this repartee did not occur to me till next morning, so 
I merely answered, ‘ No, it was I who hissed.’ ‘ Well, if you 
hiss again, I’ll have you turned out.’ ‘Good! I daresay I 
shall find something more to hiss at presently.’ ‘ You can 
have your money returned.’ ‘I want to see the “ Vivandiére,” 
not my 5s.’ Exit boxkeeper to return quickly with a police- 
man, to whom directions are given for my removal on the next 
offence. Policeman stands sentry accordingly.” Another 
writer quotes from Lord Mansfield’s samming up, in the case 
of Clifford v. Brandon, to the effect that “ The audience have 
certainly a right to express by applause or hisses the sensations 
which naturally present themselves at the moment, and nobody 
has ever hindered or would even question the exercise of that 


right.” It is certainly a startling measure to deny a right 


which can only be forfeited upon its malicious abuse. 





Wuen Hyde Park was committed to the charge of the 
police, it was supposed that it would thenceforth be possible 


| to pass through it at night in safety. “J. W. K.,” who 
| details his experience in the Times, has not found it so. Re- 


itself is impossible. ‘That he has disappeared of his own will, | 


obeying some uncontrollable impulse, as the Times thinks 


possible, is inconsistent with the finding of the hat, unless we | 


also suppose that he wished to add to the distress of his friends 
by thus suggesting that he had been made away with. Apropos 


of this mysterious business, the Rev. Henry White, of the | 


Chapel Royal, Savoy, writes to say that on the forenoon of 
Wednesday week a man accosted him in Trafalgar-square, 
representing himself as a detective, charged to secure Mr. 
White’s immediate attendance at Bow-street, as a witness on 
one of the Fenian examinations. He had called, he said, at 
the Savoy, and not finding him there had hurried after him in 
a cab, which he had ready to carry them both to the magistrate. 
Mr. White replied that he couid not go then, but would be at 
Bow-street in an hour. The man “ most persistently” urged 
instant attendance. But Mr. White, luckily, was firm; and 
on reaching Bow-street by the time he had promised, found 
that his presence there was neither sought nor needed. But 
he had a narrow escape. A Fenian inquiry was in process at 


turning home across the park from the Marble Arch to 
Knightsbridge about 11 p.m., he was suddenly attacked by 
three men who had been walking quietly before him for some 
distance. They felled him to the ground, gagged him, kicked 
him till he was nearly insensible, and made off with his watch. 


|“ T afterwards,” he adds, “saw two policemen, who treated the 


| matter very calmly, saying, ‘I was not the first who had been 
robbed on the same road this week.’” A man who has been 





robbed of a valuable Benson’s lever, to say nothing of his per- 
sonal sufferings, may be excused the exhibition of some temper; 
and we are not disposed to find fault with the two constables 
for treating calmly what would not have been mended by their 
getting into a passion about it. But if we are taught to rely 
upon the police we should be able to do so, and that is not at 
er 9 the case with persons who are crossing the park at 
night. 





Wuy Lord Willoughby de Eresby did not do for his character 
forty-eight hours sooner what he did on Monday morning, 18 
only to be explained on the theory that men are occasionally 
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made the instruments of their own punishment, so as to suffer 
from themselves penalties which no one else could inflict. His 
connection with the Countess d’Alteyrac was not, under the cir- 
cumstances, creditable. But his desertion of her after seventeen 
years’ cohabitation, his putting the proceeds into his own pocket 
of the sale of her personal property, his refusing to make any 
provision for her, and his instruction to his counsel to take 
advantage of every technical objection in order to defeat her 
claim in respect of what absolutely belonged to her, con- 
stituted, perhaps, the most discreditable revelation of mean- 
ness, unmanliness, and dishonour, ever made in a court of 
justice. It drew from the Lord Chief Justice expressions which 


are rarely heard from the Bench; and the fact that Lord | 


Willoughby has at last been shamed into referring the whole 
matter to a man of honour, to be named by the judge, and who 
will have the right to decide the claims involved in the action 


brought by the Countess, as well as the terms upon which the | 


separation from his lordship is to continue, will not save him 
from the contempt he has so thoroughly merited. 





At a meeting of sailors and householders last week at Leith, 
resolutions were passed to the effect that when the Ivanhoe left 
Leith on the Ist of December last, she was “too deep;” that 
the stowage of her cargo, with special reference to deck loading, 
rendered her unseaworthy ; that the Board of Trade inquiry 
into her case had not been properly conducted, particularly as 
the court gave in its finding no decision relative to the stowage 
of the cargo; and that a properly qualified person under Govern- 
ment should be appointed to inspect all ships before leaving 
port, (lL) as to the condition or seaworthiness of the vessel in 
respect to hull, boilers, machinery, and equipments; (2) as to 
the weight of the cargo, so as to insure that the ship is not 
overladen ; (3) as respects the proper stowage of the cargo, and 
especially to prevent or limit the carrying of dangerous or 
excessive deck cargoes, more particularly in the winter months. 
It will be well if the sailors of all our ports follow the example 
of Leith, and make known their indisposition to add to the 
unavoidable perils of their trade, perils of a wholly wanton 
and unnecessary character. 





Some gentlemen who dined together on Saturday at the 
Paris and Europe Hotel, Leicester-square, are anxious to 
renovate Leicester-square, and make it worthy of its historical 
associations. Their programme embraces the erection of a 
theatre on the site of Savile House, the conversion of the centre 
of the square into a sort of Palais Royal, and the substitution 
of well-conducted restaurants for the queer establishments with 
which the neighbourhood at present abounds. This is all very 
well; but what will become of the Frenchmen to whom Leicester- 
square is all London, if it is made clean and presentable? To 
bring themselves into harmony with the locality, they will have 
to wash their faces. And then, can the conservative spirit of 
Englishmen consent to sacrifice the equestrian statue? These 
are questions which ought not to be treated with levity. 





It is an occasion for unqualified satisfaction that her Majesty 
has resolved this season to take a larger personal share in the 


public duties of her position than at any period since the death | 
| death. Shouts and screams of horror were succeeded on each 


of the Prince Consort. Besides holding a Court for the recep- 
tion of the Corps Diplomatique, her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
other official personages, with the ladies of their families, the 
Queen will hold three drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace, at 
which she will be present as long as her Majesty’s strength 
will permit, one of the Princesses taking her place during the 
remainder of the time. 
should be in doubt whether her health will enable her to support 
the fatigue of these Courts without such aid; but of the pru- 
dence of the attempt, and, at all events, of her Majesty’s 
partial appearance at them, there can be no doubt. 





THE Queen’s determination to hold these Courts lessens the 
Occasion for the petition which has been got up by the West- 
end tradesmen, praying that her Majesty would cause the Court 
to return to some of its former splendour. 
ment has been: largely signed, and will still be presented. The 
West-end has had its distress as well as the East-end, and 
many tradesmen complain that they have been brought to the 
verge of ruin by the dulness of the seasons since the Prince 
Consort's death. 





Mr. Skey has appealed to the public sense of justice to make 
@ national effort, at the national expense, for the reformation of 


It is to be regretted that her Majesty | 


But such a docu- | 
- successor should have the care of the children. 


———— 


fallen women, The Rev. Mr. Wallace, chaplain to the Magdalen 
Hospital, concurs in the necessity for such a measure. But 
they differ upon a most important point—namely, as to the 
way in which the ranks of this unfortunate class are recruited. 
Mr. Skey maintains that those who fall are led to destruction 
through their affections. If this were true, the task of re- 
forming them would not be so difficult as it would be if their 
fall were brought about by their own viciousness. Mr. Wallace 
points to the books kept by the Magdalen Hospital, which con- 
tain the histories of 15,000 persons of this class taken down 
from their own lips. “ Will one in ten of these sad stories,” 
he asks, “ bear out Mr. Skey’s sketch of-woman’s fall? I doubt 
it.” Mr. Wallace believes that the great majority owe their 


_ first fall and subsequent degradation neither to the careless- 


ness of parents, nor to the arts of the seducer, but mainly to 


| their own idleness, wilfulness, and folly. This does not lessen 





the need for reformatories; but does it not show the necessity 
of a very different system of education from the one we possess ? 
We are sorry to hear that in the new asylum which the 
Governors of the Magdalen Hospital are building at Streatham 
one wing for thirty beds is only marked out on the ground, 
instead of rising with the rest of the building, simply from lack 
of funds. 





THE meeting of the Hast-end artisans, to which we last week 
alluded, has done good. Mr. W. M. Bullivant writes that the 
iron-workers have shown every disposition to meet the offer 
which he made to them on that occasion, of employing them in 
building one or two iron ships of over 1,000 tons. They have 
accepted the price per ton which he offered, and only hesitate 
as to the amount they shall draw per day. “I hope,” he adds, 
“with this start, and others that may be made by other 
persons to give employment at fair wages, that this long- 
talked-of ‘ Distress in the East’ will be a thing of the past.” 
Mr. Bullivant rejects the idea that the few men who spoke at 
the meeting in Burdett Hall expressed the feelings either of the 
whole body of iron-workers, or of the greater part of them. 
“From the feelings,” he writes, “expressed by the workmen I 
saw to-day (Jan. 31), both union men and non-union men, I 
quite believe that the men are willing and anxious to take such 
wages as will enable the master shipbuilders in London to take 
ships to build at market prices, and I certainly think, if the 
same feeling be expressed by the men when they meet the 
masters, that we shall soon have plenty of iron shipbuilding 
going on in the Thames.” We have only to ask, how has it 
come to pass that this good feeling on the part of the men has 
not been elicited sooner P 





We had hoped that her Majesty’s letter to the Mayor of 
Birmingham had put an end to at least the more repulsive of 
those horrible entertainments in which the British public take 
so much delight, and whose attraction consists in the marvel 
that the performer escapes without breaking his neck. But 
“the intrepid acrobat” whose narrow escape at the Agricultural 
Hall we noticed in our last number, is a proof that we were 
wrong in entertaining this hope. Three times last week he fell 
from the glass on which he was walking head downwards, and 
but for the net, which it appears was suspended between him 
and the ground against his wish, would have met a dreadful 


occasion by shouts of applause and congratulation when it was 
found he was safe. Of course Professor Palmer's attraction is 
increased by the frequency of these escapes, and future 
audiences will feel that they have not had value for their money 


if the performance goes off without one. 





A GENTLEMAN, residing at a village near Reading, was lifted 
out of his bed one day last week, was wrapped up in blankets 
and carried into a room to assist at a wedding, in which he 
was to play the part of bridegroom. Attendants supported 
him while the ceremony was being read, and when it was over 
they had to convey him back to his bedroom. The reason for 
this strange proceeding, as we learn it from the Berks Chronicle, 
is that the bridegroom’s first wife expressed a wish when she 
was dying some years ago that the young lady who is now her 

This wish was 
filfilled ; “and,” says the Chronicle, “ it was, we believe, im 
order that this lady might have the right to continue to 
take charge of the children that a marriage was pro- 
ceeded with, although the surrounding circumstances were 
so strange and so gloomy.” If the ceremony was the only 


' means by which the young lady could be constituted guardian 


i 


of the children, the story is probable; and it is also probable 
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if it was only upon such a plea that the 


gentleman could | two previous years. Thus a period of distress lowers the birth- 


induce her to marry him. But it may be that there is no | rate and the marriage-rate, but compensates for this by lowering 


foundation at all for the report. It has, in truth, a highly 
improbable look. 





Printers’ errors are seldom anything more than absurd. In 
a late number of the Standard, however, a blunder occurred in 
which many people will see a wise and yet delicate hint. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, it may be remembered, prosecuted his land- 
steward for certain alleged inaccuracies in his accounts; and 
the unfortunate man became bankrupt through inability to pay | 
the costs of these proceedings. He applied the other day for 
his order of discharge; and the application was opposed on 
behalf of Lord Shaftesbury. At the end of the report of the 
case there oceurs the following startling announcement :— 
“ The cruelty was proved, and the Court pronounced a decree 
of judicial separation.” 








A practice has sprung up of late years in the Lancashire 
cotton-mills of mixing China clay with the cotton to an extent 
which renders the article manufactured a fraud, if not abso- 
lutely worthless. Such a practice could under no circum- 
stances be justified, though it might be explained by the dear- | 
ness of cotton during the American war. But cotton is not | 
dear now ; and, not to speak of the dishonesty of this adultera- | 
tion, it is gradually working its own cure, by the substitution | 
in America and India of cotton of native manufacture for that | 

| 


which has hitherto been exported from England. In India 
75 per cent. of native manufactures is now being sold in the 
bazaars. Such a result is to be deplored; but it cannot be 
denied that it is a just punishment of the dishonesty of the | 
English manufacturers and dealers, who have for years been 
palming off a spurious article for a genuine one. 





Tue storm of last Saturday was unexampled amongst recent 
storms. It raged throughout the kingdom, and in the metro- 
polis blew off roofs of houses, threw down stacks of chimneys, 
and at Charing-cross a four-wheeled cab and horse were turned 
completely over and blown some distance—so at least a report 
states. In Coleman-street, City, a child was crushed to death 
by the fall of a stack of chimneys; four women were killed at 
Bow by the falling of a shaft, and one in the City-road. A 
man was blown from the roof of a house in St. John’s-wood ; 


and in the Kent-road a carman was blown off his van, and was | 


run over by a passing vehicle. In the country, trees were up- 
rooted; and as the rain fell in a deluge, from which London 
was spared, streams were swollen into torrents, overflowed 
their banks, and did untold damage. On Friday, Mr. Glaisher 


telegraphed warnings to all the principal seaports of the ap- | 
proach of the storm, and much life and property was no doubt | 


saved in consequence. 





A MEETING of creditors of Messrs. Overend, Gurney, & Co. 
has passed a resolution to the effect that the creditors present 
agree to accept payment of the balance of their claims, with 
interest, both past and future, at a uniform rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum, by three equal instalments payable at six, twelve, 
and eighteen months, from the lst of January, 1868, to be re- 
presented by promissory notes, on condition that if default be 
made in payment of either of such promissory notes, the whole 
(less a rebate of interest at the rate of 4 per cent.) shall 
immediately become due, with power for the liquidators to 
anticipate any of the instalments (less a rebate of interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent.); but if an arrangement on the fore- 
going basis be not carried out within one month from this 
date, an application be made to the Vice-Chancellor to order 
a call of the remaining £15 per share. 





Tux Registrar-General’s returns for the last quarter of 1867 
show a difference between births and deaths of 90,000, which, 
reduced by 30,000 emigrations, leaves an actual increase upon 
the quarter of 60,000—at the rate of a quarter of a million 
for the year. The effect of the period of distress through which 
we have passed has been that there were fewer births by 2,400 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1866. Deaths, on the 
contrary, instead of being increased have been diminished. For 
the last quarter of 1865 there were 121,245; for the last quarter 
of 1866, 117,187; and for the last quarter of 1867, 115,863. 
This confirms the evidence of the cotton famine—namely, that 
a period of privation is less fatal to life than a period of indul- 
gence. Of marriages there were in the last quarter of 1867 
only 44,000, against 46,000 in the corresponding quarter of the 


the death-rate also. 





Some noticeable facts, showing to what an estnt the 


passenger traffic in London is affected by accidental causes, 


were stated at the half-yearly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Railway. A wet Sunday so lessens the receipts, that nothing 
during the week will compensate the loss. Twelve wet Sundays 
during the past half-year are charged with a difference between 
the estimated and realized receipts to the extent of £1,000, 
The snowstorm in January, 1867, increased the receipts by 
£1,000; and the ice-accident in the Regent’s Park brought in 
one week an increase of £400. It was also stated that seven- 
tenths of the receipts are derived from third-class passengers. 





WE received some time since, from the Victoria Press, an 
almanack printed by the women employed at the establishment, 
and we are glad to be able to testify to the neatness, elegance, 
and finish with which they produce a specimen work. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


————_————_ 


POETRY AND NOVELS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


‘There has never been in England an academical court of taste: 
in art, as in life, every man there gives his voice for what best pleases 
him.” —A. W. ScHLEGEL. 


Sir,— Within the last few years the novel has multiplied to 
an extent that, by one unacquainted with the fact, would be 
thought incredible. Various theories have been advanced to 
account for this. Some have attributed it to the wide 
diffusion of education; some to the success that attends 
merit of a very indifferent kind, provoking others to try their 
chance whom the success only of sterling ability would have 
deterred from the attempt. It seems to me, however, that the 
problem may be more easily solved by applying to it that com- 
pensative and invariable rule, which with a little inquiry, will 
be found to account for a good deal that may appear unaccount- 


able. I mean the law of demand and supply. 


The prevailing contemporary taste, as expressed by the 
| fiction of the age, and the value of the poetic influence by 
| which that taste bas been directed, are subjects well worthy of 
inquiry at a period when the fictional literature of the day 
forms the topic of considerable discussion. The first inquiry 
| suggested by this is: whether the opinion of an age eminent or 
conspicuous for one kind of literary product is not apt to be 
_ largely influenced by the thought directed into this channel? 
| The reply must be in the affirmative. It may be opposed that 
the novel, being ephemeral, pleases only for the hour: then dies 
_ leaving no trace of its influence behind. Of the individual 
| novel this is true; but viewing these compositions collectively, 
is it not more than probable that the vast quantities of novels 
which are day after day devoured, must insensibly influence the 
intellectual tone of the day as it is expressed in its fugitive 
and sometimes (though rarely) standard literature P 
When we talk of the literary tone of an age being greatly, if 
not wholly, influenced by the genius of a contemporary poet, it 
is impossible that we can include in this remark the expression 
either of philosophers, historians, or, indeed, of any authors 
other than those who select fiction as the grounds of intel- 
lectual operation. Those who take facts, or experiences which 
resemble facts, or the generalization of human events, as 4 
basis of thought, cannot be allowed to be influenced by that 
appeal to the fancy or the emotions which it is the aim and 
business of poetry to make. Hence, then, it is obvious that 
those who are most subject to the power of a superior poetical 
genius are authors who themselves assume the province in art, 
of which the poet is the arch-exponent. This is the province of 
fiction. The genius of the poet—a genius great in proportion 
to its power of assimilation and reproduction—holds the 
mirror up to the age of which he purposes to be the exponent. 
The superficial, as well as the deeper, opinions of mankind— 
too vague, perhaps, in their normal state to attract their 
attention, but which in reality constitute the prevailing 
characteristics of the nation’s transitory disposition—the poet 
embodies and represents in song. The determination of these 
opinions, and their interpretation in terms which add to their 
significance, cause them to be accepted as new truths. The 
mind not only willingly accommodates itself to the poetic 
_ indoctrination, but at once recognises the standard which, 
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suggested by itself, the poet has embodied and reared. This is 
Wordsworth’s meaning, when he declares that every poet must 
create the taste by which he is to be enjoyed. Wordsworth 
created a taste which Tennyson has developed. This taste, 
speaking in the interests of fiction, is of a deteriorating nature. 
It is an element that makes the art into which it enters weak, 
puerile, effeminate. There is no strength ; for conception, 
which is the essence of artistic strength, is not attempted. 
There is no profound representation of human life; for a cold 
analysis takes the place of action. The mimetic faculty in 
this kind of poetry, when scenes are to be depicted, is complete ; 
but it wants that catholicity, that comprehensive genius, which, 
in its portrayal of human nature, embraces the great and small, 
develops emotion, not by the analysis that dissects and 
weakens, but by the action which is forcible in its completeness 
and eloquent in its suggestiveness ; animating the whole with 
that dramatic fervour, without which a poem may possess 
every beauty but that chief one, which we call Shakespearian. 

One effect of the inquiring spirit, stimulated by the poetic 
influence of these times, of that craving for intelligible inter- 
pretations of what is occult, vague, mysterious, is a proneness 
to refine upon the knowledge we already possess—to sublimate 
by the application of fantastic notions what in reality is obvious 
and easy. Our anxiety to be subtle renders us often nonsensical. 
We take an emotion and underlie it by a conjecture which 
refines the emotion away to a point at which it becomes lost to 
the understanding; or which, however ingenious it may be as a 
theory, is found to be inapplicable, and the results, therefore, 
inconsequential. The poet does well in spiritualizing, in 
vitalizing with an exalted imagination, all visible things. But 
this is a process that has its limits. We pass the line and 
find ourselves nowhere. It is wise to evolve new truths from 
old ones; yet he who has followed one of our contemporary 
poets through the multiplication of a platitude will find him at 
the end merging into a sophistic view of what was at the com- 
mencement an obvious truth, thereby rendering nugatory his 
whole train of subtle influences. Amongst certain poets of 
the day this subtilizing tendency is remarkable. Clough, 
Arnold, Morris, and Mr. Swinburne’s happiest imitator, Lan- 
kaster, are of this order. But to whom does this kind of poetry 
of culture appeal? What useful influence is to be allowed to 
the metrical rhapsodies of speculative Creamers? We may 
watch with surprise the intellectual activity whose movements 
are conducted to the measure of sweet and passionate music; 
we may dignify the fancy by calling it the protest of the soul 
against an inexorable condition of being ; we may regard with 
admiration the application of the difficult hypothesis, and 
applaud the melodious effort to solve the ever-bafiling enigmas ; 
but the fruits of these labours are disappointment; and the 
abortive attempt to vindicate by the confirmation of its thrilling 
theories the haughty instincts with which it seeks to possess 
the human heart, levels this school to the grade of fine decla- 
matory poetry employed as the vehicle for valueless views and 
fancies, which, but for the music with which they are expressed 
would be ridiculous. 

Sir, to confine myself more exclusively to the poetic influence 
to which may be attributed the existing state of English fiction, 
it may be said that the poetry of Tennyson has almost wholly 

tought about the present vapid, idle, valueless tone in our 

ctional literature. Tennyson is a poet eminently calculated 
to delight women ; and to tlie influence of his poetry may be 
unhesitatingly attributed the singular influx of women into the 
fields of modern literature. Female intellect, by judiciously 
“avening thought, has, I doubt not, an ameliorating effect by 
‘ntroducing an element of refinement that no art can commu- 
nicate. But that which was at first ameliorating, becomes, by 
“uperfluity, deteriorating. Art, by too much refinement, is 
“masculated; and in the absence of power, creation, robust 
eclamation, and vigorous delineation, we find the pedantry of 
eee, simplicity intolerable, because affected; tedious 
aa yses showing a poverty of dramatic intelligence, fiction 

thout the merit of any one element of invention, conceits 
pn Dw spiritless, hyperbolic enthusiasm for frivolities, and a 

... 8 repetition of dreary and vapid platitudes. In this 
Pint two-thirds of the modern novels are written ; and of these, 

*ee-fourths are by women. The inevitable concomitant of 
ca) Sonian poetry is twaddle. Finely as the meanest subject 
4n be rendered in the hands of such masters, it must be con- 
<ssed that any influence they exercise over literature is to be 

plored. The first inflax of women was marked by anamty- 
mbyism which was the natural consequence of their selecting 
he ‘mes of their model without his genius for treating them. 
this Public, and the authors as well, presently grew wearied of 


to tees mediocrity ; and, by way of variety, our ladies began 











which we may now witness in the works of “ Ouida,” the 
author of “ Cometh up as a Flower,” and one or two more who 
set their polite three-volumed doubles-entendres to other tunes. 
I believe, sir, you will agree with me in thinking that the 
existing state of fiction, and the poetic influence by which it 
has been brought about, are topics worthy of attention and 
discussion. How long it will be before the influence of some 
more nobly dramatic poetic genius shall be manifested in the 
fiction of the age, cannot be conjectured ; but that the time will 
come when there shall be a revulsion in the popular taste, a 
general elimination of those weak and questionable elements 
that now interpenetrate fiction, an enlargement of the bounda- 
ries of this art by the enlisting in its interest of all that nature 
has to offer, and by the more natural and perfect development 
of detail by action, may be safely predicted on the grounds of 
that analagous argument which is supplied us by the history 
of all past literature. 
I an, Sir, yours obediently, 


’ 
Feb. 2. W. Crark RvsseEtt. 








THE JUDICIAL SCANDAL AND SCOTCH JUDGES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—I read with very great pleasure the able letter of your 
correspondent, “ A Scotch Lawyer,” on the above subject in 
your last Saturday’s number. As you have brought the ques- 
tion before the public, it has occurred to me that you may not be 
averse to publish some facts which bear upon it, should you 
deem them of sufficient importance ; and so, as a specimen of 
how justice is administered in our Scotch Court, I shall shortly 
state the particulars of a case of my own which was lately in 
dependence there. And to throw out into bolder relief the 
procedure in the Court here, I shall first give a brief account 
of an action of a precisely similar nature, which, within the 
last few years, was decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
England. 

The name of that English case is “ Dockrall v. Johnson,” 
and it was before the Court of Queen’s Bench from January to 
April, 1864, in the form of a motion for a rule to quash an order 
granted by the defendant, Colonel Johnson, who was a justice 
of the peace for the county of Durham. The order had been 
granted under the provisions of the 16 & 17 Vict., c. 97, which 
enacts that pauper lunatics shall be sent to asylums upon an 
order under the hand of a justice of the peace. The grounds 
upon which the validity of the order was challenged were— 
(1) that Mr. Dockrall was not a pauper within the meaning of 
the Act of Parliament; (2) that he was not a lunatic within 
the meaning of the said Act or otherwise; and (3) that he had 
not been personally examined by nor brought before the justice 
of the peace previous to the order being made, as required by 
the Act of Parliament. Affidavits, according to your forms of 
procedure in England, were produced in support of these alle- 
gations. Notice of action was served on the defendant on the 
6th of January, 1864; on the 2lst and 29th of February 
respectively rules nisi and absolute were obtained from the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to bring up the order into that Court 
without opposition on the part of the defendant, and on the 
15th of April a rule nisi to quash the order was obtained, and. 
four days later the rule was made absolute, or, in other words, 
the order was quashed. Colonel Johnson’s counsel admitted 
that his client had acted irregularly in not having personally 
examined the alleged lunatic, and therefore did not oppose the 
obtaining of the rule, but, on the contrary, stated that he did 
not believe he could do so successfully. He, however, made a 
statement to the Court in justification of the conduct of his 
client, to the effect that he had acted in his capacity of justice 
of the peace on the information of others, and for the best 

ing to that information. 

ares 4 with the proceedings and results in this English 
action those of the Scotch action, identical in substance, which 
I am now about to detail. I may explain that sheriff-substi- 
tutes in Scotland are stipendiary county magistrates, and their 
position as regards responsibility is exactly that of justices of 
the peace. The Act 43 Geo. IIL, ¢. 141, gives protection to 
justices of the peace in certain specified cases, and by later 
statutes it was extended to “all inferior judges and oy ee a 
in Scotland.” It was decided in a case before the Court o 
Session thirty-one years ago, that sheriff-substitutes are 
i in this latter category. : 

a the Séth of Geo. IL. 69, it was enacted that —— 
should be sent to private asylums in Scotland upon an order 


‘ff-depute or substitute, who should, 
under the hand of a sheriff-depute Ragnar dingy 
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by the Act, for detaining the patient. Some time since I was 
committed to a private asylum in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh under the above Act, on order and license signed by 
a sheriff-substitute for the county. Iwas confined under these 
documents for a considerable period, and subsequently made 
my escape, since when I have remained at liberty; the order 
and license, however, continuing, of course, in existence. On 
the 7th of February I brought an action, directed against the 
sheriff-substitute, to have his order and license reduced (the 
term analogous to quashed, which is used in Scotland). No 
affidavits are here’used in support of the application, but the 
grounds of action are stated in the written pleadings, which 
are termed the record, and remain to be proved in the course 
of the action. As the first proceeding in the Queen’s Bench 
was to have the order brought up into Court, so the first pro- 
ceeding in a Scotch action of reduction is to have the documents 
sought to be reduced produced in court. This, on any valid 
grounds, the defender (Scotic?) may object to. It is indeed 
enacted by statute, that if the defender has any objection to 
urge against the production of the documents (such, for in- 
stance, one would assuredly think, as would be an allegation of 
utter want of interest in the documents, such as to render an 
action for their reduction directed against him incompetent), it 
shall be stated as a preliminary defence and disposed of in the 
first instance. The sheriff-substitute made no objection to his 
order and license being brought into court, and they were pro- 
duced on the 20th March ; after which adjusting the written 
pleadings of the parties occupied until the 27th of June, on 
which day the Lord Ordinary closed the record. No further 
progress could be made until after the long vacation, and it 
was not until December that counsel were heard before the 
Lord Ordinary (the Court of First Instance) as to the state- 
ment on the record. 

The grounds on which I asked for redaction of the order and 
license were, that the sheriff-substitute in granting them had 
not observed the terms of the statutes, but had, on the con- 
trary, through malice and without probable cause, acted irre- 
gularly and in violation of the statutes. These statements the 
defender met by a denial, alleging them to be unfounded; and 
he further pleaded, first, that he had no interest in the docu- 
ments songht to be reduced, and therefore that the action was 
incompetent against him; and, secondly, that my averments 
were not relevant or sufficient in law to support the conclusions 
of the action. On the 4th of December—that is, after the 
action had been in dependence ten months all but two days— 
the Lord Ordinary gave judgment, sustaining the two latter 
pleas, and, consequently, dismissing the action. I reclaimed, or 
appealed, against the decision; and the Inner House, the 
second division of the Court, which consists of four judges, on 
the 22nd of December, unanimously confirmed the judgment, 
dismissing the action, but rested their decision solely on the 
ground that the defender had no interest in the order and 
license which had been granted by him. 

Thus the English Court, in an action against a county 
magistrate, as soon as they were satisfied that an order of his 
had been granted irregularly, at once quashed it, although it 
had been urged in justification that the defendant had acted in 
his magisterial capacity; and these proceedings occupied about 
three months. 

The Supreme Court in Scotland, on the other hand, in the 
case I have stated, took about eleven months—for them, I 
believe, an unwontedly short period—to decide that an action 
is not competent against a county magistrate, legally ranking 
with “justices of the peace and other inferior magistrates,” to 
quash any orders or other writs he may grant, however 
irregularly, illegally, and maliciously he may act in signing 
them. “We won’t allow you,” they say in effect, “to 
inquire into the grounds of his signing these documents. 
Malicious he may have been; corrupt he may have 
been; but he is a sheriff-substitute; his conduct cannot be 

challenged.” And all such functionaries north of the border 
are henceforth secure, if this judgment be allowed to rule the 
law, against being called into Court to defend the grossest 
prostitation of their magisterial authority, perpetrated through 
the most corrupt motives, through bribery, it may be, or through 
intoxication, or any other gross avenue of human frailty. 
That such law should be laid down may be to some extent 
explained (though by no means justified, but the reverse) by the 
notoriously strong feeling in favour of sheriffs which exists in 
the Court of Session. And no wonder; every one of the judges 
in that court has been a sheriff himself, and has sons, nephews, 
cousins, and a host of other connections, sheriffs either in esse 
or in posse; both judges and sheriffs being recruited from that 
close corporation,—small in point of numbers, and nowadays, 
at all events, whatever may be its “ memories of the past,” very 





LL 


mediocre in point of ability—the Edinburgh Bar, the “ College 
of Justice,” as they delight to style themselves. 

We often see paragraphs in the newspapers from different 
parts of the United Kingdom, headed “ Justice’s Justice,” com. 
plaining of the blunders of the unpaid county magistrates; but, 
taking the case I have detailed as a specimen of the “ Coll 
of Justice’s Justice,” it will surprise no one, I should think, that 
it should be openly and generally talked of as a “ public 
scandal.” 

I beg, sir, to forward you the above brief statement of facts 
as a slight contribution towards the materials for enabling the 
public to form a true judgment on the subject of the Scotch 
Supreme Court ; showing, as they may well help to do, that it 
is not only very slow in doing its work, but that the work is 
not of much value when it is done. I an, &e., 


Edinburgh, Feb. 3. Norti-Briroy. 








ONE PHASE OF STRIKES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The year 1867, which has been so prolific in contests 
between employers of labour and employed, ought to bring us 
considerably nearer to the comprehension of the laws which 
govern, and the effects which follow, strikes. It is not creditable 
that the writers and thinkers on the subject should have done 
so little to dispel the dense cloud of ignorance which exists 
concerning these laws in the minds of many, and not unfre- 
quently in their own. I propose to suggest in this letter a line 
of thought which may throw some light upon one important 
phase of the question—the source from which the means ate 
drawn to meet the increased rate of payment enforced bya 
successful strike. Are these additional funds supplied by the 
employer of labour to the diminution of his profits? The 
labourer has no hesitation in affirming this. From carefal 
personal inquiry I can positively state that the working man 
believes that his improved wages are derived from this source. 
His belief is assuredly a fallacy. Capital will always command 
a certain rate of interest, varying in different trades, fora 
hundred reasons, and the moment that rate of interest is 
exceeded in any trade, other capital will be attracted to that 
branch. The effect of this competition will be to make labour 
dearer and gains smaller. The working man sees his employer 
enjoying the wealth which his labour helps to create, and strikes 
for a share of it. The pack of hounds which a great London 
tradesman was reported to keep, was used hundreds of times 
last spring as an argument for the strike in a trade in which it 
was said that the labourer was oppressed for the sake of the 
employer. The truth, however, is, that all large fortunes are 
made by a small profit on a large capital, and if that profit 
falls below the just average, as would be the case if the employer 
had to provide the additional pay after a successful strike, it 
becomes no longer worth while for the large, as it is impossible 
for the small capitalist to continue in the trade. Are, then, 
the consumers the prolific source of supply P Immediately, 
yes; in the end, no. Incomes are not elastic, nor do the vast 
majority of the people save anything out of them. Theres, 
therefore, no reserve fund out of which a consumer can meet 
any additional expense. If he has more to pay for one ar 
of consumption, he will have less to spend upon other arti 
of consumption. The only question in his mind will be, what 
articles can I best dispense with ? The chances are great that 
he will answer this question by a general reduction of 
expenditure. 

Now here we seem to be at a standstill, and to have 
arrived at the fact that the consumer is the loser, after 
But what is the result of this general reduction of expenditure 
It is equivalent to a reduction in the demand, and the dem 
varying whilst the supply remains constant, all trades affec 
will tend to afford a supply at a lower rate. Thus the cm 
sumer will hardly be materially affected, since he obtaims 
the articles he requires, save one, at such a reduced rate a8 
indemnify him for the increased price he has had to pay " 
that one. The real answer to the question I propound is, 
labour has to pay the increased rate obtained by a sue his 
strike. I do not, of course, profess to have discovered and 
principle, for it is one which has been acknowledged aga!® 
again ;* but I venture to charge public writers and 8 “A 
with having kept it far too much in the background. 
argument depends on the assumption that incomes are 12€ ‘Be 
and that there is no reserve fund upon which to draw ™ It 
case of a rise in the price of any article of cousumptio?. 








* Vide Westminster Review, April, 1864; article on Strikes and Indust 
Co-operation, 
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any one is inclined to be sceptical on this point, let him calcu- 
late the wages earned by the labourers even in a small trade, 
and he will find them enormous by the side of the millionaire’s 
wealth. There are many labourers and very few millionaires, 
even in this country. More, then, spent on articles produced 
by one trade means less spent on those produced by other 
trades, and therefore less earned by the labourers in the latter, 
which is only another way of saying that labour is cheaper in 
them. If the working man was aware of the fact that his 
successful brother in another trade had struck against him, he 
would hardly recklessly help any and every strike as he does 
now. ‘The efforts of workers would be rather directed to pre- 


serve an intelligent equilibrium amongst the different branches | 


of labour, and to strike only against special grievances and 


oppressions on the part of employers. Within the compass | 


of this letter, it has been impossible to allude to the occasional 
disturbing influences which may clash with my argument, but 
that it is in the main true is the conviction of, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 








THE LATE PROFESSOR FARADAY AND 
KNIGHTHOOD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—At this time, when the question of conferring titles of 
distinction on eminent men for scientific services is engaging 
public attention, the following note from the late Mr. Faraday 
will be read with interest. It is in answer to one addressed to 
Mr. Faraday, requesting to be informed whether a statement in 
the Edinburgh Review to the effect that Faraday was now Sir 
Michael was true. It will be seen that an English sirship had 
no attraction for that eminent philosopher. 


Your obedient servant, C. 





Royal Institution, Jan. 8, 1848. 


My Dear »—I am happy to say I am nota Sir, and 
do not intend (if it depends upon me) to become one. By the 
Prussian knighthood I do not feel honoured—in the other I 
should not. Ever truly yours, 





M. Farapay. 














THE POST OFFICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I have just been making further inquiry as to what 
the authorities at St. Martin’s-le-Grand have been doing in 
the matter on which I addressed you last week; and I have 
ascertained that three of the gentlemen alluded to in my last 
letter have been dismissed the service, without any satisfactory 
reason having been assigned, or without any distinct charges 
having been brought against them, beyond that of having 
incurred the displeasure of the sub-controller. Now, sir, 
although I am not a Post-office official, I happen to have some 
considerable knowledge of the department and of its officers ; 
and I unhesitatingly affirm that a greater piece of jobbery and 
on has never been perpetrated throughout the Civil 

*rvice, A full and impartial inquiry into the circumstances 
7 the case, as well as into the whole working of the depart- 
ment, is urgently required. There is one remarkable fact con- 
hected with this matter, and that is, that no complaints were 


ever heard against these officers until they sent in their memo- 


in a asking for relief; and the only reply they received was an 
Sieaahs from the controller that the memorial had been 
i” ming by the secretary to the sub-controller to report, not 
ie ae of the petition, but on the characters of the parties 
: ad signed it; and that the circumstances stated above 
w arisen in consequence of the sub-controller’s report. If it 
“8 really true that the officers in question had misconducted 
bee why did not the sub-controller complain of them 
ale ji, time P and why did he wait for the opportunity of their 
which © ia memorial to raise against them complaints for 
Th a Warrant can be assigned P 

ve 2 a 1s absolutely no appeal within the walls of the 
may tak ce against anything which the chief of the department 
poe y ch € into his head to say or do, is now an established fact— 
Doss ‘ere being no court (such as the naval and military services 
qu a where witnesses can be examined—it follows, that 
are rr of vital importance to the clerks in the department 
- rh on the ew parte statements of a.sub-controller, or of 
. yo er officer who may happen to have a private pique 
Sainst his fellow-clerks. Itis surely high time that the whole 








] 

_ Office be thoroughly investigated and ventilated. The Parlia- 
_ ment is about to assemble, when it will probably be found 
_ that the matter will not be allowed to rest. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
INDIGNANS. 








FINE ARTS, 


_ 


MUSIC. 


| 

| THe performance of “Israel in Egypt” by the Sacred 
| Harmonic Society yesterday (Friday) week, gave further occa- 
sion for the reappearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, who, we hope, 
will continue to be heard more frequently than of late. His 
admirable singing of the very difficult bravura passages in the 
| air, “The enemy said,” and his grand declamation in the reci- 
tatives, produced the strong impression and general recognition 
that seldom fail to attend the performances of a really great 
artist. Would that some of our singers would take a lesson 
from Mr. Reeves—if unable to approach him in other and 
higher qualities, they might at least emulate him in distinct 
enunciation of the text. We frequently now hear English 
vocalists sing words which, without the aid of a book, it would 
be difficult to recognise as belonging to any known language, 
living or dead. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was the 
principal soprano, seconded by Miss R. Henderson—Madame 
Sainton-Dolby the contralto; the basses being Mr. Lewis 
Thomas and Signor Foli, their duet, “The Lord is a man of 
war,” encored as usual. Mr. Costa, who was again replaced 
by Mr. Sainton, it is hoped will be well enough to conduct the 
performance of “ St. Paul,” announced for next Friday. 

The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday last brought forward 
another march by Mendelssohn, also a posthumous work, and 
performed for the first time in England. We spoke, last week, 
of the exquisite “ Cornelius” March produced at the concert of 
Mr. Barnby’s choir. The piece now referred to, although of 
the same class and form, is totally distinct in style and charae- 
ter. The one, full of fresh, genial grace and beauty, is most 
appropriate to the occasion which called it forth—the visit of 
a great German painter to the German Florence (Dresden) ; 
the other, the “‘ Trauer-Marsch,” performed on Saturday, is a 
mourning tribute, produced for the funeral of Norbert Burg- 
miiller, a composer who died in 1836. This piece is full of 
intense, yet dignified grief, a noble outpouring of human sorrow, 
across which the trio, in the major of the key (A), throws a ray 
of brightness, like those hopes and consolations with which 
religious belief should chasten and assuage the bitterness of 
lamentation for the dead. These marches form two more of 
the recent valuable additions to the published posthumous 
works of Mendelssohn ; other even more important works being 
still to follow. The concert of Saturday again gave occasion to 
remark the pre-eminence of the instrumental performances at 
this institution in all the highest qualities of orchestral play- 
ing; the execution of Mozart’s charmingly genial and gay 
overture, “ L’Impressario;” Spohr’s elaborate and complex 
symphony, “ The Power of Sound ;” and Beethoven’s noble 
second overture to “ Leonora” (but little inferior to his after- 
working of the same themes in the third overture), ex- 
emplifying these merits in music of very opposite schools 
and styles. The solo vocalists were Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Signor Foli. It would 
be unjust not to make special mention of the great improvement 
of the Crystal Palace choir, as manifested in their capital 
singing of Bishop’s tame part-song, “ Sleep, gentle lady,” the 
impressive priestly chorus “ Possenti Numi” from Mozart's 
“ Zauberfléte ” (the solo admirably sung by Signor Foli), and 
the choral portion of the movement extracted from the second 
finale of Schumann’s “ Paradise and the Peri.” In all these 
pieces the choir exhibited a large advance on its performances 
of last year, when it could scarcely be considered, as it may 
now be, worthy of association with the admirable orchestra of 
the establishment. At the concert of this day (Saturday), 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony is to be repeated ; his 
“ Qornelius” March, given for the first time here; and Schu- 
mann’s Pianoforte Concerto, to be played by Madame 
Schumann. On an early occasion another of Franz Schubert's 
great instrumental works, one of his nine orchestral symphonies 
(a “Trauer-Sinfonie”), is to be performed for the first time—bcing 
one of the results of the visit of Mr. George Grove (the secre- 
tary) to Vienna, and his inspection of the many manuscript 
compositions left by Schubert, and ignored until now. 

The first of Mr. Henry Leslie’s new series of choral and 
orchestral concerts took place on Thursday, including Men- 
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System of the management (or mismanagement) of the Post 


we must speak next week. 


delssohn’s noble and little-known music to “ (Zdipus,” of which : 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


VON SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 


Von Syzet’s work, the first edition of which appeared in 
1853, has long enjoyed a high reputation in Germany, and 
amongst the students of German historical literature; and it is 
somewhat surprising that it should not have been sooner trans- 
lated into English. It is a work of the very highest value, and 
of a kind and degree of value which is very imperfectly in- 
dicated by its title. Although it is a history of the French 
Revolution, it is also much more than that. It is a history 
of Europe during the period from 1789-95, throwing an 
immense amount of new light upon the relations between 


survey of the whole course of events during that time of 
social convulsion, and international strife. The author has 
had access to sources of information, both in public and in 
private collections of papers, which had not been available 
to previous writers, and by the aid of these he has been 
able to present many important transactions — especially 
those connected with the action of the German courts— 
under an entirely new aspect. Nor is that all. Although 





—. 


the course of the Revolution was a task to which the most 
capable and resolute statesmen might probably have proved 
unequal; but with ministers like Necker and popular leaders 
like Lafayette, the torrent of popular passion flowed on without 
check or hindrance. Although Von Sybel appears to think 


that Mirabeau, whose capacity, not merely as an orator, but- 


as a statesman, he estimates very highly, might have succeeded 
in laying the foundations of a constitutional monarchy if he 
had been trusted earlier and trusted more completely by the 
King and Queen, we confess our inability to discover any 
sufficient ground for such an opinion. It seems to us, on the 


| contrary, that in the then state of French society there was no 


leverage for any moderate or reconstructive policy, and that 
the most strenuous exertions of the wisest statesmen must 


| have failed to avert a state of total collapse and confusion, for 
French and general European politics in those eventful years, | 
and presenting us with a comprehensive and luminous | 


which the only possible remedy was a military despotism. 
While, however, we deplore the passions that ran riot and the 
crimes that were committed, let us not forget, as Von Sybel 
well reminds us, that— 


“The French Revolution failed, not because the destruction of the 


| old order of things was a mistake, but because the nation entered on 


the work of reform under a heavy load of inveterate immorality. It 
was not from amid the ruins, but beneath the shelter, of feudalism, 
that the avarice and selfishness, the violence and barbarism, grew up, 


_ which led the nation from the rejoicings of that night in August to 


Von Sybel is not an animated or, in point of style, a very | 


attractive writer, he possesses in an eminent degree the more 
solid qualities of an historian. He does not indulge in any 
graphic descriptions of the sensational scenes of the Revolution, 
nor does he give us, as many of his predecessors have done, 


any elaborately drawn and vividly coloured portraits of the | 


men who figured in them. Indeed many of the most remark- 
able events of the period, such, for instance, as the taking of 


the Bastile, or the march to Versailles, are narrated with a | 


succinctness which would be most disappointing to those whose 
previous knowledge of the subject did not enable them to fill up 
the meagre outline which he supplies. But, on the other hand, 
nothing can be more complete or more masterly than the 
manner in which he traces the causes of the Revolution, or 
follows its gradual development. He displays a calmness, an 
impartiality, and a soundness of judgment which are far rarer 
qualities than brilliant eloquence or vivid powers of description 
in an historian of the French Revolution; and he makes us 
feel that, even if the way is sometimes a little tedious, we are 
in the hands of a guide who not only knows every stage of it, 
but is not likely to be diverted from the true path by 


party, or national predilections or antipathies. Professor | 


von Sybel has yet another advantage over most of those who 
hitherto dealt with the same subject. He is hardly less dis- 


tinguished as an economist than as an historian; and we have | 


certainly never before met with so searching and entirely satis- 
factory an exposition as that which his work affords of the social, 
fiscal, and financial aspects of the Revolution. No doubt there 
is room for considerable difference of opinion on many points 
of no mean importance; but his views are always supported 
by a weight, both of facts and of reasoning, which compels the 
most respectful attention. 

Although he criticises with the utmost severity the errors 


and the excesses of the French Revolution, Professor von | 


Sybel admits in the amplest manner that the downfall of the 
ancient régime was simply inevitable. In an opening chapter 
devoted to the state of the country before the Revolution, he 


shows that society was completely disorganized, that the mass _ 


of the people were in a condition of almost intolerable wretched- 


ness, that the upper classes had lost all title to respect by their | 


selfishness and immorality, that the machine of government 
had come to a dead lock, that the administration of the country 
was in a state of utter and complete confusion, that trade and 
industry of every kind were decaying, and that the nation was 
trembling on the verge of bankruptcy. The existing system 
was, in fact, so completely worn out that it was impossible to 
reform it. Ages of oppression and misrule had completely 
destroyed any conservative elements in the State. Revolution, 
peaceful or violent, was the only alternative before the States 
General when they met in 1789. We ought perhaps to go 
farther and say that revolution of the violent kind was un- 
avoidable. For while the people formed the most exaggerated 
ideas of the benefits that were to flow from the downfall of 
their old oppressors, the long prevalence of arbitrary rule had 
produced amongst the up;er classes a complete barrenness of 
the political ability requisite to deal with so tremendous a crisis 
as that by which they were confronted. To guide and control 





* History of the French Revolution. By Heinrich von 8 Professor of 
os 3 Se University of Bonn, Translated by W. C, Pony, Esq. Four 
vols, ; John Murray, 


the horrors of the September massacres.” 


It is the popular belief that whatever may have been the 


_ faults of the French revolutionary politicians with reference to 


the domestic affairs of their country, they were driven into war 
by the aggressive policy of the European, and especially of the 
German sovereigns. Professor von Sybel, however, shows by 
the most conclusive evidence that this is a pure delusion. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution, these sovereigns were far too 
much occupied by their own jealousies and their own dissen- 
sions to have either time, money, or opportunity for a crusade 
against France. Notwithstanding his near relationship to 
Marie Antoinette, no one was more averse to any such inter- 
vention than the Emperor Leopold of Austria, and although he 
did not entirely turn a deaf ear to the appeals for assistance 
which reached him from Paris, it is plain that, until the French 
displayed an intention to revolutionize the adjacent countries, 
he had no real intention to take any warlike measures. The 
Conference held at Pilnitz between the Emperor and the 
King of Prussia, in the summer of 1791, is generally fixed 
upon as the time and place at which the supposed con- 
spiracy of kings against peoples was entered into. But so far 
were even these two monarchs from having entered into any 
such plot, that this is really all that took place on that 
occasion :— 


‘On the 27th, D’Artois received the joint answer of the two 
sovereigns, the tone and purport of which clearly testified to the 


_ sentiments of its authors. They said that Louis XVI. was well aware 


of the plan for a European coalition in his favour, and that this would 
| suffice to steel his courage, while the elevation of Monsieur to the 

Regency would have a directly opposite effect; that therefore the 
_ proposed manifesto of the Bourbon princes must on no account be 

made known before the formation of the European League, nor 
| any isolated movement of troops to take place. They added, that 
| the rights of the injured princes of the empire would be maintain 
in accordance with the Imperial Constitution, by the Emperor him- 
self, and that the Regency of Monsieur was not necessary for 
| purpose; that the Elector of Hesse Cassel could only be called upon 
_ to fulfil his Constitutional engagements. Lastly, the Emperor and King 
gave their sanction to the peaceable residence of individual emigrés 0 
their States, bat declared that no armed preparations would be allowed 
before the conclusion of an agreement between the European Powers: 
To this rejection the two monarchs added a proposal of their ow2— 
contained in a joint declaration—in which they spoke of the restora 
tion of order and monarchy in France as a question of the gre of 
importance to the whole of Europe. They signified their intention 
inviting the c»-operation of all the European Powers, and promis 
should their application prove successful, ‘‘ then and in that case 
alors et dams ce cas—an active intervention on their own part. 
as it was well ascertained that England would take no part, the & 
pressions they chose were really equivaleat to a declaration of nom 
intervention, and were evidently made use of by Leopold solely 0 
intimidate the Parisian democrats. Oa the very same evening, 
wrote to Kaunitz at Vienna, that he might be qnite easy in his ™ al 
for that he, Leopold, had only spoken generally, and had avoided 
binding engagements. ‘ Alors et dans ce cas,’ he said, ‘ is with me 
law and the prophets :—if England fails us, the case I have put 
non-existent.” 


So anxious, indeed, was Leopold to avoid any collision with 
France, that we find him immediately after this conference 
strongly urging Louis XVI. to accept the constitution 
drawn up by the National Assembly. The King, as We 
know, did accept the constitution on the 16th September 
1791, whereupon the Emperor issued a diplomatic circular a 
claring that the necessity for a European coalition was at ™ 
1 end; nor can there be any reasonable doubt that every idea 
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the kind was at this time completely laid aside by all the 
European Powers. Unfortunately, the Gironde, who were at 
first supreme in the new National Assembly, were, for a variety of 
reasons, determined upon war. Some of the party were inspired 
with an ardent desire to propagate revolationary principles in 
the neighbouring countries. Others saw in a war against one 
or other or all of the European monarchies a step to the over- 
throw of the monarchy in France. And others again be- 
lieved that a successful war would consolidate their ascendancy 
in France, and secure them against the growing power of the 
Jacobins. With these views, they did everything they could 
to precipitate a conflict upon which almost every one of their 
opponents entered with the utmost reluctance. Unfortunately, 
both for themselves and Europe, they were only too successful. 

So far as England—which did not take part in the war until 
1793—is concerned, Von Sybel insists in the strongest manner 
upon the pacific character of Pitt’s policy. He shows that in 
January, 1793, that Minister was endeavouring to induce 
Austria to make peace with France under his mediation; and 
that he was declaring energetically in both Berlin and St. 
Petersburg that a counter-revolution in France was not to be 
thought of, and that all ground of war would be removed if 
France gave up her conquests, and respected the rights of 
other nations. The Mountain, who had by this time grasped 
the reins of government, were, however, as firmly bent upon war 
with England in 1793, as the Gironde had been upon war with 
Austria in 1792, The incorporation of Belgium with France 
was insisted upon, a war of conquest against Holland was com- 
menced, and under these circumstances it was impossible for 
the English Government, looking to the principles of policy 
then accepted by statesmen, to remain quiescent any longer. 
It is, indeed, difficult to believe that any English statesman 
who had been in power would have remained indifferent to such 
an extension of the French dominions along the coast of the 
North Sea. 

We cannot do more than refer to the valuable information— 
most of it entirely new—which these volumes contain in reference 
to the partition of Poland; still less can we touch, even in the 
most cursory manner, upon the history of the European 
struggle down to the end of 1795. All that we can do now is 
to express in the strongest terms our sense of the value of Von 
Sybel’s work, and our hope that we may not have long to wait 
for its promised continuation down to the beginning of the 
Consulate. 








THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.* 


We have on many previous occasions borne testimony to the 
excellence, from an archzological point of view, of the publications 
of the Early English Text Society. They are introducing us to 
the fountain-heads of our literature, increasing our knowledge 
of the English language in its earliest stages, and familiarizing 
the nineteenth century, often in a singularly minute manner, 
with the ideas and habits of the middle ages. Certainly no com- 
plaint can be made against the Society on the score of want of 
enthusiasm orindustry. Their publicationsareissued with remark- 
able frequency, and are generally carefully edited and printed. 
In the Report of the Committee, January, 1868, we read that, 
“unexampled as had been the progress of the Society in former 
years, its success in the year just passed must be held to have 
exceeded that of all previous ones, for not only have its own 
members increased by a hundred and seventy—not only has its 
income risen to £941, but it has given birth to what are, in 
fact, four other societies—namely, its own Extra Series, the 
Spenser Society, the Roxburghe Library, and the Chaucer 
Society. Thus reinforced, the Society can proceed with fresh 
vigour to the accomplishment of its task, with the determination 
not to rest till Englishmen shall be able to say of their early 
literature, what the Germans can now say with pride of theirs : 
“every work of it’s printed, and every word of it’s glossed.’” 
We must content ourselves with avery summary glance at the 
four books now in our hands. With the exception of the first, 
all bear date the present year. The last is a volume as thick 
as a Peerage, and we need hardly say that all are most 
interesting as specimens of primitive English literature, and as 
records of ancient manners. 

“Pierce the Ploughman’s Creed” is a work well known by 
name to those who take interest in the origin of our lan- 
guage; but few, even among men of letters, possess more than 





* Pierce the Ploughman’s Creed. To which is appended God Speed the Plough. 
Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., &c.—The Book of the Knight of 

our-Landry, compiled for the Instruction of his Daughters. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A., &e.—Instructions for Parish Priests, John Myre. Edited by 
Edward Peacock, F.3.A., &¢.—The Babees Book. The Bokes of Nurture, &c. 
Edited by Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A.—Published for the Early English Text 
Society by Triibner & Co, 
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a superficial knowledge of the poem. It was popular in the 
days of Elizabeth, and in modern times two editions have been 
given to the public—one in 1814, edited by Dr. Whitaker, and 
another in 1832, edited by Mr. Wright, which was itself re- 
printed in 1856. There was room, however, for another 
edition, and here it is, edited by Mr. Skeat from the MS. in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, collated with the MS. in the 
British Museum, and with the old printed text (the first printed 
edition) of 1553. The date of the poem itself, which is written 
in long lines without rhyme, is about 1394, and the work is 
often appealed to as one of the forerunners of the Protestant 
Reformation, and as furnishing strong evidence (together with 
certain parts of the writings of Chaucer, and other contem- 
porary productions) of the pride, ignorance, and moral corrup- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood of the fourteenth 
century. “ God Speed the Plough,” which is contained in the 
same volume, and edited from the Lansdowne MSS., belongs 
to the commencement of the sixteenth century, or the close of 
the previous one: it is a metrical statement of the grievances 
of the agricultural interest of those days, when farmers seem 
to have been as much inclined to grumble as they are now. 

“The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry ” is a trans- 
lation from the French, made in the reign of Henry VI., and 
now edited from the unique MS. in the British Museum by 
Mr. Thomas Wright, who has also supplied an Introduction 
and Notes. The original author, Geoffroy de la Tour-Landry, 
was a knight of Anjou, of the fourteenth century; and his book 
was for a long time a great favourite, both in France and 
abroad. An English translation by Caxton, the printer, was 
issued by him in 1484; but Mr. Wright has preferred to follow 
the older MS. in the British Museum, as being much superior 
to the printed version. The work is a prose composition, 
written for the instruction of the writer’s daughters, and consists 
of a moral discourse on the chief virtues and vices, illustrated 
by examples from the Bible and other sources, somewhat in the 
manner of Chaucer’s two prose stories in the “Canterbury 
Tales "—viz., the “Tale of Melibeus” and the “ Persone’s 
Tale.” The worthy knight of La Tour-Landry seems to have 
had a fatherly eye to the bringing up of his daughters according 
to the received ideas of propriety existing in his time, and his 
book is a noteworthy specimen of the kind of verbose, yet 
amusing and chatty, literature with which our ancestors were 
delighted. 

The “Instructions for Parish Priests” of John Myre (or 
Mirk), edited from the Cotton MSS. by Mr. Edward Peacock, 
are contained in a metrical work of 2,046 lines. The author 
seems to have lived in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and was a canon of Lilleshall, in Shropshire—a house founded 
by Richard de Belmeis, between 1144 and 1148, for a body of 
Arroasian canons. “ 'I'hey were a branch,” says Mr. Peacock, 
“of the order of canons regular of St. Austin, who took their 
name from the city of Arras, near which their first house, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, was situated. The offshoot of which 
Mirk was in due time a member had, in its early days, many 
migrations. The first English home of the brotherhood seems 
to have been at a place called Lizard Grange. They after- 
wards occupied for a time some houses at Donnington Weald, 
from whence they moved to Dorchester, where they seem to 
have remained until the suppression of the monastic orders.” 
Of the work here printed (which was translated from a Latin 
original) the editor says that it is distinguished by good, sound 
morality, plain sense, and a general absence of superstition. 
These are some of the subjects of which it treats : — 

“ Before weddings, bans are to be asked on three holidays; and all 
persons who contract irregular marriages, and the priests, clerks, and 
others that help thereat, are cursed for the same. The real presence 
of the body and blood of our Saviour in the Sacrament of the Altar 
is to be fally held ; but the people are to bear in mind that the wine 
and water given tothem after they have received Communion is not a 
part of the sacrament. It is an important thing to behave reverently 
in church, for the church is God’s house, not a place for idle prattle. 
When people go there they are not to jest, or lol against the pillars 
and walls, but kneel down on the floor and pray to their Lord for 
mercy and grace. When the gospel is read they are to stand up 
and sign themselves with the croas; and when they hear the sanctus 
bell ring, they are to kneel and worship their Maker in the blessed 
a Not a oad is said by Mirk indicating that he knew anything 
about pews or even benches for the lay people. It is probable that 
these conveniences were not commonly needed at the time when he 
weal men are to shew reverencs when they see the priest carrying 
the host and the sick. Whether the ways be dirty or clean they are 
not to think of their clothes, but reverently to kneel down ‘to 


worshype Hym that alle hath wroghte.’ . 

- The peso gives some very interesting instractions —_ 
churchyards, which shew, what we knew from other ge 
be the case, that they were sometimes treated wi —— 

verence. It was not for want of good instruction 
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ancestors, in the days of the Plantagenets, played at rustic games, 
and that the gentry held their manorial courts over the sleeping-places 
of the dead.” 


The final volume on our list is a collection of old treatises 
on manners, comprised under the general titles of “ The Babees 
Book,” “The Bokes of Nurture” of Hugh Rhodes and John 
Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s “ Boke of Kernynge ” (Carving), 
“The Booke of Demeanor,” “The Boke of Cortasye,” Seager’s 
“ Schoole of Vertue,” and some French and Latin poems on 
similar subjects—all full of singular pictures of the daily life 
of our ancestors. The general preface by the editor, Mr. 
Furnivall, is in itself a most curious and interesting essay on 
education in early England, and on the domestic habits 
of a former day, the filthiness of which seems now almost 
incredible. 








THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN.* 


Mr. Grizert is an author whom we are always giad to meet. 
He is one of the few real story-tellers left to us. He possesses 
an art almost lost to the other followers of his craft—the art 
of making us believe in his thorough sincerity as an artist. 
At the same time, he never wearies by detail or didactic maun- 
dering. He goes straight ahead with his narrative, allowing 
it to develop and unfold itself, and to bring out the prominent 
features which he wishes the reader should be impressed with, 
As a romantic psychologist he has no rival. There is, indeed, 
a certain mechanism in his mode of proceeding, but it is a 
mechanism of the highest intellectual kind, moving at the 
instant, and by the direction of a skilled brain which never 
wavers or deviates from its purpose. He is, besides, eminently 
a usefal author. There is a certain depth in his books for those 
who like to look for it; and those who do not, who only care to 
run and read, will find in Mr. Gilbert as agreeable a companion 
as they would find in the lightest and most volubie of fiction- 
ists. There is a grave ironical undertone running through 
“The Wizard of the Mountain,” which reveals itself quietly, as 
the sense of genuine humour should, while at the same time the 
mere “fun” of the notion is never lost sight of, nor does the 
improbable character of the narratives prevent them from 
imposing very often upon the imagination to a most pleasingly 
delusive extent. 

“The Wizard of the Mountain” consists of a number of 
short tales, strung together by a slight thread, which the author 
displays considerable literary grace and power not only in con- 
triving, but in exhibiting. He is travelling in Italy, and has 
occasion to visit a friend, with whom he sojourns for some time. 
His friend’s house was situated in a country “ in the centre of the 
base of the triangle which is formed by the high road running from 
Como to Lecco in the south, while the sides, stretching upwards, 
terminate at the apex formed at Pellagio in the north.” Here 
he remains, walking about the neighbourhood, and visiting any 
objects of interest within his reach. 


* One evening when I had strolled much further than usuz}, I came 
toa spot which I had not yet visited. I can hardly describe its posi- 
tion better than by saying that it was in a deep valley at the bese of 
& singular-looking mountain, to the eastward of Lecco, and that it 
overlooked the whole of the peninsula, bounded by the two arms of 
the lake. I do not remember its name, but it has two singular-looking 
protuberances on its summit, something in the shape of two stunted 
horns, which form a remarkable feature in the landscape, and are seen 
ata distance of many miles. On looking around me to determine 
which pathway I should take, I perceived at some distance, and at a 
considerable elevation on the mountain, what appeared to be some 
extensive castellated rnios, and a strong desire to inspect them came 
over me. Although already greatly fatigued by my ramble, I imme- 
diately set out with renewed vigour to reach them. As I proceeded 
the valley narrowed, and I lost sight of the ruins; but as I knew I 
must be in the right path, I continued onwards. 

“ Presently I came upon a somewhat large village, and in it I par- 
ticularly noticed a picturesque-looking inn, whose appéarance seemed 
to promise a far greater amount of comfort to the traveller than ig 
generally found in similar localities. Outside the door and under a 
verandah, over which was trained a vine, were placed some rough 
tables, at which several persons were seated. The appearance of a 
stranger seemed to excite in them no little surprise. They evidently 
regarded me with great curiosity, and a gentlemanly-looking priest, 
who was conversing with the landlord, whispered something in his 
ear which induced him to raise his cap as I passed, and the same 
courtesy was then repeated by almost all present, his reverence among 
the number. 

** I returned their salutation, and withont further notice continued on 
my way. Presently the valley somewhat opened out, and to my great 
satisfaction I found that the pathway I had chosen rose towards the 
ruins, which now stood out plainly before me. The road, however, 
was longer than I had anticipated, for, owing to the clearness of the 





* The Wizard of the Mountain. By William Gilbert, Author of “Dr. Austin’s 
Guests.” Twovols, London: Strahan, 
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atmosphere, the ruins appeared to me less distant than they really 
were ; and before I had reached them, evening had already begun to 
set in, 

‘A more glorious sunset than I watched that evening, I think I 
never beheld. The sun, as he sank behind the mountains, seemed to 
cast over the whole of the western Alps one immense mantle of the 
richest purple, which, becoming darker and darker, would have sub- 
sided into the deepest black had it not been for the myriads of starg 
which gradually shone out as the light of day faded away. So com. 
pletely was I absorbed in the scene before me that for some time [ 
totally forgot the ruins which had tempted me to the spot, and at 
whose base I was seated.’’ 


He remains for the night at a village near the ruins, where 
he makes the acquaintance of the priest. On questioning his 
reverence next day, when they journeyed together, about the 
ruins, he is told that curious stories were connected with them ; 
that the peasantry imagined them haunted; and that there 
was a legend of a wizard having resided in the castle, and who 
was known as the “Innominato.” The priest had some MSS, 
in his possession, which gave an account of the doings of this 
strange necromancer; and these MSS. he places at the disposal 
of the traveller eventually, and they become the substance of 
the two volumes. 

The stories are narrated in a calm, direct manner; and the 
author preserves his gravity, under the most astounding cir- 
cumstances, in a way that convinces you constantly of his good : 
faith in his own work. A number of persons come to consult 
the “ Innominato,” and request him to grant them gifts of long 
life and self-replenishing purses. Their demands are complied 
with, on conditions which they almost invariably break. The 
first tale, “ Doctor Onofrio,” narrates the visit of Onofrio to the 
magician, He is a bad and wicked old man, who desires to 
have his life prolonged and his youth and health restored, 
together with sufficient money to enable him to enjoy these 
blessings. The Innominato accedes to all his wishes with a 
proviso :— 


“*¢T will tell you my conditions, and if you accept these, you cannot 
escape fromthem. If you are really honest, you will have ample op- 
portunity of doing a vast amount of good ; if dishonest, you will bring 
about your own punishment.’ So saying, he walked to a large chest, 
and raising the lid, took out a flask and a smal! drinking cup, both of 
silver, and a large empty leathern purse. He then poured out some 
ruby-colonred liquid into the cup, and afterwards addressed the Doctor 
in these words :—‘ The elixir I have poured into the cup has the 
power of restoring to you both health and beauty, which you may 
retain forone hundred years. Whenever you are in want of money, 
you have only to wish for it, and you will immediately find a hundred 
zechini inthis purse. The conditions, from which neither of us shall 
depart, are these: that fifty of each hundred zechini you receive shall 
be expended in building and endowing an asylum for destitute female 
orphans. Every time you fail to observe these conditions, the penalty 
I impose is that one half of the remaining portion of your new term 
of life for a hundred years will be lost to you withont the possibility 
of your regaining it. For example, if, after you bave received the 
first hundred zechini, which will be this day, and you do not 
before nightfall set apart one half of the amount for the purpose 
I have mentioned, the remaining portion of your life will only 
be fifty years. On the second occasion it will be but half the re- 
maining duration of the term, and so on. Now, do you accept these 
terms ?’” 


The old man greedily complies with these apparently simple 
conditions, and becomes transformed into a handsome youth 
with a well-filled purse. We are brought with him through a, 
variety of adventures, in which he indulges himself freely, 
dissipates his money, but never dreams of carrying out his 
stipulated agreement. How he is brought to confusion and 
disaster we must leave our readers to find for themselves. The- 
characteristics of all the stories are similar; they present that 
“ uniformity m variety” which goes to make up a work of art. 
There is a relief in for once escaping the veritable three 
volumes and the consecutive interest which never allows the 
mind to escape for a chapter. Mr. Gilbert is always interesting, 
and it is surprising how he manages to effect this without 
resorting to incidents of bigamy or their collateral conse-. 
quences. Writers appear to forget that there is nothing to 
make books about but love and its complications. There was 
a time when our early magazines, the old Frasers and Blackwoods, 
had capital monthly stories, replete with humour and smartness 
—stories independent of fair-haired tigresses, or broad-shouldered 
Guardsmen, for attracting our attention. Somehow, the accom- 
plishment of composing these stories seems to be lost, except to 
Mr. Gilbert, who, to the knack of mere story-writing, brings a 


_ subtle play of feeling and sentiment and a breadth of mind 


which enables him to thoroughly master his own conceptions. 
He has been well called the Defoe of our century, but we doubt 
whether Mr. Gilbert has not written books of a much more 
representative and striking kind than those of Defoe. “The 
Wizard of the Mountain” will not be the least popular of his 
works. 
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RAILWAY STATISTICS.* 


Sm Cusack Rovery is not a good writer. His style is pre- 


tentious and lax, and he has a verbose and ill-ordered way of were killed, and 698, or one in 350.000 were injured: Th 


| 1865, 261,577,415 passengers were carried, of 


putting his facts, which is not likely to recommend his 
«“ Rambles on Railways” to the general public. The title of 
his book, also, is misleading. It seems to suggest the idea of 
a topographical work, descriptive of pleasant country places 
lying on our chief lines of rail. 


title almost leads one to suppose, but a collection of statistics, 
and of other facts bearing on the subject which the author 
designs to illustrate. Something of a popular style has been 
assumed by Sir Cusack, as a means, we suppose, of rendering 
his materials acceptable to the untechnical reader; he is always 
darting off into byways of utterly irrelevant gossip; and foot- 


rather deteriorates from than adds to the value of the work, 


book, however, has much to recommend it to all who desire to 
know something of the working of that enormous and wonderful 


| 
| 


This, however, is not its | 


character. The volume is really an account of railways here | number killed 124 +s 
and abroad, and is therefore not a book of chit-chat, as the | seriously, and olehe but dighis) eas "Sea, These ‘Gon 


fifteen millions, were killed, and 400, or one in every 550,000, 
were injured. In 1864, 236,922,065 passengers were carried, 
of whom 15, or one in every fifteen and three-quarter millions, 


whom 23, or one 
in every eleven and a half millions, were killed, and 698, or 
one in every 380,000, were injured. Adding up all these 
figures, we find that in the five years in question 
1,094,597,385 passengers were carried, and that of these the 


_ killed or wounded owing to causes beyond their own control; 


_ but to them must be added 97 killed 


system of intercommunication which is now revolutionizing | 


the globe. 
enough for another volume, relating principally to the railway 
networks of foreign countries; but he touches on some of 
the Continental, Indian, colonial, and American lines in the 
present work. In a rather desultory manner, he glances over 
the whole field of railway enterprise, and a great many 
singular and interesting facts are thus brought beneath 
our notice. In 1672, it took a month to convey a letter from 
London to Edinburgh; so that before you could communicate 
with any one in the northern metropolis, and get his reply, no 
less than the sixth part of a year had elapsed. In 1762, the 
one stage-coach between the two cities started once a month 
from each; but the journey each way took only a fortnight. 
In 1837, the mail coach did the distance in one day eighteen 
hours; and in these days steam performs the task in ten hours 
anda half. The first railway in England—which is equivalent 
to saying the first railway in the world, for this is emphatically 
the native country of “ the rail”—was opened in September, 
1830; Sir Cusack says the 14th, but we believe it was the 15th. 
It connected Liverpool and Manchester by a line thirty-one 
miles long, and is now an integral part of the London and 
North Western Railway. The inauguration of this line, which 
was in effect the inauguration of the whole railway system of 
the globe, was attended by a lamentable accident, which might 
be described in the language of superstition, as an ill omen, 
and which, no doubt, gave the advocates of the stage-coach 
interest, and other haters of innovation, an excellent text for 
discoursing on. Mr. Huskisson, who, together with the Duke 
of Wellington and other persons of distinction, had attended 
the ceremony of opening the line, left the carriage in which he 
was sitting, contrary to the directions of the officials, and was 
80 seriously wounded by the wheel of an engine that he died in 
afew hours. Sir Cusack does not allude to this circumstance, but 
he affords some interesting information with respect to railway 
accidents generally. He thinks that railway officials are often 
unjustly blamed by the public for these disasters, and he gives 
them a very high character for intelligence, probity, industry, 
reliability, obligingness, morality, and strictness in the per- 
formance of religious duties. For our own part, we are not 
disposed, as a rule, to censure the working hands on railways 
for the catastrophes which sometimes occur. Several of these 
are doubtless inevitable; others again are the result of some 
wretched signalman or pointsman being overworked, or be- 
wildered with too great a multiplicity of duties. But railway 
directors are often very seriously to. blame for demanding too 
much of their humble agents, or for pursuing a system of 
economy which leaves the line inefficiently served. The acci- 
dents which occur on railways, however, are really nothing like 
80 serious in point of numbers as people are apt to suppose. 
There is also, upon the whole, a tendency to decrease, though 
sometimes the figures will go up again. Thus it appears that in 
1861 there were carried over the various English lines of rail 
178,929,039 passengers; of whom 46, or one in every three and 
three-quarter millions carried, were killed, and 781, or one in every 
quarter of a million, were injured, from causes beyond their own 
control. In 1862, 186,094,671 passengers were carried, of 
whom 26, or one in every seven millions, were killed, and 536, or 
one in every 333,000, were injured. In 1863, 211,074,175 
passengers were carried, of whom 14, or one in every 





With Maps, Diagrams, and Appendices. By Sir 


* Rambl i . 
es on Railways 'B.0.8.1. ndon: Effingham 


— P. Roney, B.A., Trin, Coll, Dub., 


Sir Cusack tells us that he has by him materials | 


by their own imprudence 
(like Huskisson), many railway servants, and several persons 
who had trespassed on the lines of rail, or who committed 
suicide. In the United States the proportion of accidents is 


; : . _ much greater, and. Sir C i 
notes have for him an attraction which he cannot resist. But this od 7) ir Cusack quotes various figures to show 


that in many of the ordinary relations of life we run as much 


_ visk of fatal accidents as in travelling on railways. With re- 


while we doubt if it will make it any the more attractive. The | spect to some of these risks, however—as, for instance, the 


crossing of crowded streets—it must be observed that they lie 
more within our own control, and may to a great extent be 
guarded against by caution and vigilance. What gives 80 
peculiar a horror to the chance of injury on railways is the fact 
that we are entirely at the mercy of others, and of a hundred 
casualties which are utterly beyond our power to govern in the 
smallest degree. According to Sir Cusack Roney, every pre- 
caution is taken by the railway officials, and he thinks we may 
in time acquire such a knowledge of all probable sources of 


_ danger as to reduce the risk to almost nothing. He very truly 





observes that it is the interest of railway directors to prevent 
accidents, if possible, as they lead to an enormous loss of 
revenue (in 1865, £333,533 were paid by railway companies in 
the form of compensation, to say nothing of law expenses, 


| repair of damaged stock, &c., amounttng in all to upwards of 


half a million sterling, or nearly one and a quarter per cent. 
on the total capital expended on railways); but we not unfre- 
quently find that ulterior interests give way to temporary 
interests, and it is certain that accidents are sometimes caused 
by the paring down of expenses. Of accidents on our Indian 
railways we read :— 


‘In 1864, there were 345 accidents on an average of 2,699 miles 
of railway open, and the number had fallen to 284 on an average of 
3,153 miles open in 1865. The Madras line, on the whole, has had 
fewer accidents than any other company—only five in 1865. Acci- 
dents by fire are rather numerous, especially in those districts where 
wood is used as fuel. This is, perhaps, also to be expected, in conse- 
quence of the conveyance of cotton forming so important a portion of 
the business of the two companies having their termini at Bombay. 
Accidents from fire, however, sensibly diminished in 1865, which is 
ascribed to the extended introduction of covered waggons for carrying 
cotton, to the greatly-increased use of coke, which gives out less 
sparks, and to the custom that prevails now of invariably placing 
several waggons (even running empties for the purpose, if none others 
are available) between the enginé and cotton waggons. ( 

“But although the number of accidents was less in 1865 than in 
1864, they were more destructive in their character in the former 
year, 316 persons having been killed or injured in 1865, as against 
256 in 1864. Bat in these numbers are included the persons injared 
through their own fault or imprudence. It deserves to be recorded 
that in eleven years the Madras Railway has carried nearly twelve 
millions of passengers, hitherto without a case of injury to any of 
them. But, on the other hand, owing to two serious collisions on the 
line, a large number of the company’s servants have been fatally 
or seriously injured. Native passengers are reckless ; but native 
servants are especially so, for out of 49,398 employed on all lines in 
1865, 96 were killed and 97 injured, or 193 in all, against 147 in 
1864, with about the same number of servants.” 


Some details of the ordinary work of an engine on the great 
line to and from Scotland we give entire :— 


“The engine of the down-trains from London, having rested at 
Stafford rt gpl time, is again coaled and watered, and if she 
have brought the Scotch Mail, she takes her place at the head of the 
up-train, at 1.18 a.m., or an hour and twenty minutes after she had 
finished her downward journey. In precisely eight hours from the 
time she has left Easton she has completed her day’s work, and in 
doing so she has gove over 267 miles of ground, and bas conveyed 
some 120 tons dead weight of matter, besides her own weight, at a 
running speed of nearly forty-five miles an hour. She will perform 
the same double journey on the morrow, and then she will rest for a 
‘shed-day’; out again for duty on the following day. She will work 
that and the succeeding day, then a rest as before, then work again 
for two days, and eo on, taking shed-days, and times required for 
slight repairs, and occasionally fow heavy ones and renewals. An 
engine is considered to do good service that is actually ranning on 
250 days in a year. Quite enough, when it is remembered that she 
consists of 5,416 pieces, which must be put together like watch- 

ork. 

7 ‘‘The watch, however, is not exposed to rough usage, fly-away 
speed, and exposure to weather the intensity of which at 
from 40 degrees below freezing-point to 120 degrees of heat 
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sun. We have seen the same engine at work in Canada at these 
identical temperatures withia an interval of four months only. No 
wonder then that when her day’s work is done she requires repose, 
quite as much as it is necessary for the horse of every-day life. Her 
joints have become relaxed with labour, her bolts have become 
loosened, her rubbing surfaces, notwithstanding the oil the engine- 
driver poured upon them, have become heated and are often un- 
equally expanded, strained, and twisted ; her grate-bars and fire-box 
have become choked with clinkers, and her tubes charged with coke. 
Hey presto ! the engine-cleaners—the groom and hostlers of the iron 
horse—take her in hand, they clean out her fire-box, they scrape its 
grate-bars; and, under the superintendence of superior workmen, 
they tighten all bolts and rivets, grease all moving parts, thoroughly 
cleanse her outside as well as in,—and the engine, thus washed, 
cooled down, refreshed, and purified, is, after an interval of five or six 
hours, again ready (if required) for whatever giant duty it may be 
necessary to employ her upon. Bat, let it always be remembered 
and borne in mind, she must not be over-worked ; she is infinitely 
more delicate and sensitive in this respect than the horse is.” 


It is to be regretted that Sir Cusack Roney did not put his 
materials into better order; for many of-his facts are highly 
curious, interesting, and valuable. 








AN ARTISAN’S SCHOOLDAYS.* 


THERE are few men, even among those to whom life has 
been little more than a series of struggles tending to deaden 
the finer feelings of our nature, who can contemplate childhood 
with indifference, or look upon their own young days without 
a feeling of deeper interest than most other subjects are capable 
of awakening. We are willing to do full justice to the great 
literary ability displayed in such works as Mr. T. Hughes's 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays” and the book before us; but the 
popularity which the one has attained, and which is sure to 
wait upon the other, is owing in no slight degree to that sym- 
pathy which we all feel with the thoughts, sayings, and doings 
of boyhood. A striking proof of this is seen in the modified 
interest we have in the fortunes of the heroes as they emerge 
from boyhood and enter upon a period of ,life which brings 
them nearer to ourselves. We went heartily with little Tom 
Brown in his wanderings with Bengy, his visits to the country 
fairs, his fagging, cricketing, and fighting at Rugby; but when 
we accompanied him to Oxford, we did not like him nearly 
as well, and we felt that the interest we had in him was, in the 
main, due to our old friendship for him as a schoolboy. 

Johnny Robinson is a delightful companion from the first 
page to the last; but, like his friend Tom Brown, his interest 
by no means increases with his years. Indeed, we are almost 
inclined to confess that it is as a baby he establishes the 
strongest claims on our gratitude. The glimpses he affords 
us of the inner life of children, who pass dirty little lives in the 
crowded courts of large towns, induces us to regard him, as far 
as instruction is concerned, more valuable as a lost child, than 
in any other capacity. Johnny Robinson is the firsts on of a 
respectable, hard-working artisan, and, until the advent of a 
younger brother, has lavished upon him as much care and 
attention as fall to the lot of little people of more wealth and 
pretensions. With the appearance of the stranger came a 
short period of freedom, of which Johnny did not fail to take 
the fullest advantage. 


** On that morning I had been left in my bed till a much later hour 
than usual, and when I was at last taken out of it, by an old woman 
whom I had noticed about the house for a day or two previously, 
instead of being immediately washed and dressed, as was usually the 
case, I was allowed to run about the house in my night-dress, and left 
entirely to my own devices. Availing myself of this state of uncon- 
trolled freedom, I left the house and joined a number of other children, 
whom I found playing in an adjoining gutter, and having spent a 
pleasant half-hour with these new-found companions, and got my 
hands, face, and dress plentifully besmeared with dirt, I returned to 
the house. Finding the breakfast things still on the table, I laid siege 
to the sugar-basin, and after several unsuccessful attempts, in the 
course of which I broke a number of cups and saucers, and upset the 
coffee-pot, I at last succeeded in laying hold of it, and was comfort- 
ably seated on the floor, regaling myself with its contents, when the 
old woman who had taken me out of bed came down the stairs with 
what appeared to be a bundle of flannel in her arms. Having taken 
the sugar from me, and given vent to a great number of exclamations 
of horror and surprise, she opened the bundle which she held in her 
arms, and showed me an object within it which she informed me was 
the new brother that the doctor had brought from London in his 
pocket forme. This introduction to my new brother was attended 
with a circumstance which impressed me in anything but a favourable 
manner in his behalf. I had never heard of a brother before, and 
upon looking into the bundle and finding that a brother was not any- 
thing to eat, I instantly concladed that it must be something to play 
with. Under this impression I laid hold of the object in the bundle 





* Johnny Robinson, the Story of ths Childhood and Schooldays of an Intel- 
igent Artisan. y the Journeyman Engine-r, Author of ‘* Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working Classes.” T'wo vols, London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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| somewhat roughly, and was instantly rewarded for doing so by a sound 





| cuff on the ear, from the band of the indignant nurse, who denounced 


me as a jealous-minded little wretch, and informed the very slovenly. 
looking maid, who was to assist her with the household work till such 
time as my mother should be able to again resume the reins of domestig 
government, that as soon as I saw the baby I seemed to know that 
my nose was out of joint, and had made a savage attempt to pull ity 
arm out.” 


Under the fostering care of the nurse in temporary command, 
Johnny Robinson sought the society of those little children in 
the street whom before he had been taught to shun as dreadful 
creatures. Instead of their being the terrible characters his 
mother had represented them, he found them very sociable, and 
so appreciated their free and unconstrained mode of life that he 
soon became a fully initiated and confirmed companion of the 
gutter. He is heard using “ bad words,” and ceases to be im- 
pressed by any fear of the beggars who would take him away 
or the black man who would come for him, and, notwithstanding 
the magic power of the previously irresistible “ toffee” and the 
unspared rod, he indulges his fancy and more than once finds 
himself that centre of attraction, a lost child :— 


‘*T extended my travels to such a degree that I often got quite ont 
of my reckoning, and was unable to return home, and the news that 
Johnny Robinson was lost again came to be regarded, owing to the 
frequency of its repetition, as quite an ordinary piece of intelligence 
by the inhabitants of our court. Sometimes, when lost, I would be 
found by my mother or the discovering parties sent in search of me: 
but in the mpjority of instances I was brought home by policemen, 
and accompanied by small crowds of street boys. For this latter, 
and, as it would at first glance have appeared, very disagreeable style 
of being taken home, I had a strong partiality. There was a bustle 
and excitement about it highly fascinating to a juvenile of my streety 
proclivities; and as passers-by paused to ask ‘ What’s up?’ and on 
receiving the usual answer, ‘Only a child lost,’ suggested some plan 
of their own for finding out and restoring me to my parents, and suc- 
ceeding groups of children escorted me to the confines of their 
respective districts, I was proudly conscious of being, if not a person 
of importance, at least ‘an object of interest.’ Sometimes when 
being taken home in my favourite manner, we (the policeman and 
myself) would be met by some of those jolly, pleatant-looking old 
gentlemen of the Brothers Cheerible type, whom children in- 
stinctively recognise as their friends, and these old gentlemen, on 
ascertaining from the policeman that the ‘little fellow’ was lost, 
would pat me kindly on the head ‘and give me a penny to get a 
cake with, and some of them would even give the policeman ‘some- 
thing to get a glass for himself with.’ And here let me observe 
that the ‘something’ in this case was well bestowed, for though 
policemen may have disagreeable peculiarities and weaknesses, they 
are generally very kind in their dealings with lost children. I bave 
seen one of the grandest of them, a broad-shouldered, large-whis- 
kered, six-footer, who was the terror of all the roughs and the ad- 
miration of all the cooks on his beat, and who had as great an 
idea of his own importance and dignity, and was as proud and 
careful about his personal appearance as the most aristocratic of 
footmen—I have seen this policeman carrying a razged, dirty little 
child in his arms and trying to the best of his abilities to be play- 
ful with it, regardless of the jeers and chafling remarks of a mob 
who followed him, and who were rejoiced to see him under what 
they considered such humiliating circumstances.” 


Upon the re-establishment of the original form of domestic 
government, however, Johnny’s habits are more carefully looked 
after, and in due time he is sent, accompanied by a little girl 
who, in everything relating to sweetstuffs, exhibits a character 
most thoroughly depraved and mercenary, to a Dame school, 
when he enters upon a life somewhat new to him :— 


*¢ And are you a good boy, Master Robinson?’ asked governess, 
as she took off my cap, and gave me a kiss. 

*** Yes,’ I answered. 

*** Yea, what ?’ said the governess. 

“* Yes, in double deed,’ I replied, using a form of asseveration 
with which I had been familiar in Lambs’-buildings, 

“*That’s not what I mean,’ said the governess, with a half-sup- 
pressed laugh ; ‘don’t you say “mam” to ladies ?’ 

** Yes, when they give me a halfpenny,’ I said. 

***Oh buat, you know, polite little boys say “mam” whenever 
they speak to a lady. Now, try again. Are you a good little 
boy ?’ 

*** Yes’ (and after a pause in which the governess whispered ad- 
monishingly, ‘Now, remember’), * mam.’ 

“* Ah, that’s better. Now go and sit there,’ she said, approvingly, 
and pointing to a stool beside her own chair, ‘ and I’!l come and set 
you a lesson when I’ve got the others in their places.’ And indeed, 
by this time it was highly necessary to place some restraint upon 
the movements of ‘the others,’ as, while I had been receiving my 
lesson in etiquette, they had become decidedly uproarious.” 


As a specimen of infant-school conversation, it would per- 


haps be difficult to hit upon anything happier than the 
following :— 


“ As it was raining hard at eleven o'clock, we could not go out to 
play, but we were allowed to talk while governess went into the 
kitchen to look after ber son’s dinner, The permission to converse 
was eagerly made use of, and all kinds of children’s topics—from 
the quality of sweetmeats and the fashion of dolls’ clothes, to what 
they would do when they were men and women—were discussed. 
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A little girl who was seated beside me struck up a conversation by 
asking me what I would do with a shilling if by any chance I hap. 
ned to be in possession of so large a sum. 

«¢ Buy lots of things to eat,’ I said; ‘wouldn’t you?’ 

«Well, I should buy some things to eat,’ she answered, ‘ but I 
should buy dolls, and cradles, and picture-books besides.’ 

«“¢Qh!’ said a little boy, who had been listening to us, ‘l’ve got 
picture- books with giants with three heads and as tall as a church- 
steeple in them.’ 

“ Before we could express our admiration at hearing this inte- 
resting piece of intelligence, or give vent to the curiosity excited 
by it by making inquiries respecting the triple-headed monster, our 
wonder and fear were immeasurably heightened by another young 

entleman coolly and contemptuously observing— 

“¢Oh, I’ve seen a giant with five heads and as tall as the sky!’ 

«“¢ Where ?’ we unanimously exclaimed. 

“This juvenile Manchausen had evidently intended his startling 
statement as aclencher, and was consequently unprepared for our 
question, so that there was a considerable pause, during which we 
were in a state of the utmost excitement, before he hesitatingly 
answered, ‘In a place.’ 

“This was rather a damper; but, recovering from our disappoint- 
ment, we next asked, ‘When did you see him?’ To which he re- 
plied more readily, but, if possible, more vaguely, ‘One day ;’ and 
his answers to other questions being of the same vague and indefinite 
character, it began to dawn upon our mind that he had been draw- 
ing upon his imagination. A young lady of a logical turn of mind 





intimated her belief that such was the case by observing that giants | 


were buggy-boos, and buggy-boos only came at night, so that the 
five-headed giant who reached to the sky could not have been 
seen one day. Master Johnson, however, expressed his unbolief 
more pointedly by stigmatizing young Munchausen as ‘a big storier,’ 
whereupon that imaginative youth took the huff, and intimated in 
tones of displeasure that he wouldn’t tell us anything else.” 


In due time Johnny is about to be removed from the Dame 
school, and the occasion is one which gives the author an 
opportunity of entering upon the subject of middle and lower 
class education, which he discusses in a thoroughly sensible 
and able manner. After some hesitation, a well-managed 
borough school is chosen in preference to the genteel establish- 
ment of a clergyman, and here Johnny finds himself no longer 
a child, but thrown among a set of boys older than himself, 
several of whom become his fast friends, and his companions 
in many a capitally-described frolic. The schooldays of boys of 
the working classes, however, are short, and we are consequently 
not surprised to find the little clique whose pranks have amused 
us, broken up, that its members may go out into the world to earn 
the bread of daily life. Johnny and his friends, under the influ- 
ence of the teaching of “ thieves’ literature,” form themselves into 
“a fearnought band,” and plan piracy and highway robbery. In 
the former adventurous pursuit, however,they did not get beyond 
the design of seizing a ship from a lame old shipkeeper, in which 
they were to sail for the Spanish main ; and their only triumph 
in highway vobbery consisted of an assault by certain of the band 
upon a waggoner, to divert his attention whilst the rest ran off 
with his dinner. The band breaks up, the boys leave school, one 
going to sea, another being bound an apprentice, and all going 
out into the world in one way or another. It is, perhaps, best 
that we should part with Johnny Robinson at a time when he is 
leaving most of the romance of life behind him, and entering 
upon its hard realties. In taking leave of the book, we 
must say that we have never perused pleasanter and more genial, 
and to our minds more truthful descriptions of life than those 
of the childhood and schooldays of an intelligent artisan. 








DOCTOR MUSPRATT’S PATIENTS.* 


Mr. Durroy Coox has a very tolerable faculty for story- 
telling ; and, when his subject is at all good, he writes 
effectively and well. He is not laboriously funny, after the 
fashion of the young men who imitate Mr. Dickens; his narra- 
tive is ordinarily straightforward, frank, and pointed. Of the 
Present little collection of tales—all of which have appeared in 
current periodicals—we much prefer those which treat of past 
times, in which Mr. Cook finds opportunity for that observation 
of manners and costume which goes a long way to make a story 
Teadable. His sketches of contemporary life are rather charac- 
terless ; and, as in the case of “Mrs. Jellicoe’s Mistakes,” 
ccasionally conventional in a marked degree. ‘“ Doctor 

Uspratt’s Patients ” is a quaint and striking story, which, in 
the hands of a man like Edgar Allan Poe, would have been 

Pped in a deeper gloom than Mr. Cook chooses to throw 
‘round it. Doctor Muspratt is a surgeon who, about the 
a of the last century, when Mr. Calcraft’s profession bore 
s trace of scientific method, was allowed to pursue his 
pcarches on the bodies of men who had been hanged. Doctor 

Uspratt has a theory of strangulation; and in attempting to 





Doctor M , . x . 
Sampson Low, Son, & Ns ane and Other Stories. By Dutton Cook. London: 








prove his theory, he resuscitates a man who has been 
imperfectly hanged. This Thady Cassidy is a terrible rogue 
who insists on the Doctor’s supporting the existence he has 
prolonged, and who is constantly getting drunk by breaking 
the vials in which the Doctor preserves his specimens and 
drinking the contents—drink with a body in it, as George 
Selwyn says. Doctor Muspratt does not know what to do 
with this burlesque Frankenstein whom he has created, nor is 
he sure of the consequences which may accrue to him per- 
sonally in requital of his surgical skill; and so Thady Cassidy 
is kept hid in the Doctor's house. Here was a fine opportunity 
for melodramatic business ; but Mr. Cook has preferred to make 
Cassidy a mere stage-Irishman, who talks the Irish of Mr. 
Boucicault’s heroes and occasionally filches a joke from them, as 
when he says to the Doctor, “ Hasn’t your honour been a mother 
to me, and given me life a second time? ” Pursuing his 
investigations, the Doctor resuscitates still another gallows- 
bird, and this time he is confronted by a notorious 
highwayman, a horrible ruffian. Thady Cassidy knows his 
companion in good luck; and so both of them quarter them- 
selves on the Doctor, drink his spirits from morning till night, 
get intoxicated, sing, fight, and make the old man’s house a 
pandemonium. Such is the reward he obtains for his labours ; 
but in the mean time he has come to the conclusion that the 
then existing system of hanging was deficient in that the 
drop was not sudden enough. He constructs a model scaffold, 
similar to that we use now, and shows the toy to the dainty 
George Selwyn, who is his constant visitor. At length 
Cassidy and the highwayman fall out and fight in earnest; 
they are separated and tied up; Cassidy escapes, flies to inform 
the authorities of the highwayman’s whereabouts, and returns 
triumphantly. Of course Cassidy and his enemy are taken 
into custody at the same time; the King, who has heard the 
story, commutes the sentence (already suffered) to banishment; 
and Dr. Muspratt is rid of his patients. The story ends 
happily enough; but one can see how much more dramatic it 
might have been made. The remaining stories in the volume 
are nicely written and are very readable. Here is a smart 
sentence from one of them :—‘ He was always, it would seem, 
prepared for bankruptcy—the secret for success in which 
respect seems to be that you shall be as careless as you like 
with your money so long as you are careful with your 
accounts.” But we should say that Mr. Cook’s choice of 
material is rather hasty and incautious. The same vivid 
portraiture and minute description expended on a better subject 
would have produced a much more readable tale than that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewson, which is simply the story of a man who 
fires his shop and is transported. The thread of Mrs. 
Jellicoe’s story is also painfully slender; the reader fancies 
himself cheated when he arrives at the end of the narrative 
and finds that all the elaborate description and mystery have 
been about nothing. There are many worse volumes of tales 
printed than Mr. Cook’s, however, and we are glad to meet 
with anybody who can write a short story without imitating 
the worst vices of Mr. Dickens’s manner. 








MORE METAPHYSICS.* 


Aut efforts in philosophical research are entitled to respect- 
ful consideration, except one. That is the effort of a man who 
approaches his subject with a predetermined bias, and who, in 
default of argument, will not scruple to appeal for aid aga-nat 
his opponent to purely exoteric or ethical sources. A very odd 
coincidence in this respect is furnished by the book before us. 
In his “ History of Philosophy,” Mr. G. H. Lewes, talking of 
the objections which may be raised against that distorted image 
of Materialism which exists in the popular mind, insists that 
“ opinions should be refuted as false, not denounced as danger- 
ous.” Now, speaking of this very “ History of Philosophy,” 
Mr. Wyld declares, in the volume before us, that he “ cannot 
but observe with regret the enthusiastic adherence expressed in “i 
it “ to the philosophy of Comte; a philosophy which, notwith- 
standing the amount of truth which its principles contaim, has 
hitherto been closely allied with Materialism and many other 
dangerous errors.” Materialism is elsewhere stigmatized as & 
“ dangerous belief.” Nor does it fare better with Idealism. 
Mentioning Pantheism, he talks of “ the dangerous features of 
that heresy.” Indeed, it is because he believes that ‘‘ Mate- 
rialism has ever been the stronghold of Atheism,” that Mr. 
Wyld proceeds to the first part of the present work, which is 
an attempt to defeat the Materialists by proving the non- 
existence of matter. We give the Positivists fair warning. 





* The World, Dynamical and Immaterial. By R. 8. Wyld, F.B.8.B. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
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They are going to be rattened, and have their bands cut or | 


stolen. For if you filch from a tailor his broadcloth, how shall 
he make a coat? Rob the Materialists of matter, and you cut 
away the very ground from beneath their feet. But Mr. Wyld 
does not proceed to abolish matter in the vulgar method which 
was once common. He quarrels first with Kant, Berkeley, 
Ferrier, and others, for having demonstrated the possible un- 
veracity of the senses; and while he calls their assumptions 


“ unjustifiable and gratuitous,” his own vindication of the | 
senses only amounts tothis: —“ Our sensations having been given | 


us as our means of knowledge, they are surely entitled to be 
held as sufficient guides, wntil we can point out any distinct and 
specific proof of their being delusive.” They are so entitled. 
But what does Mr. Wyld make of such an obvious and common 
fact as colour blindness? Is it not clear that when one man 
says a ribbon is red, and another says it is blue, the sense of 
vision must be variable, and the impressions conveyed by it to 
the mind, if not wholly, at least what is called “ partially 
relative”? Proceeding a step further, Mr. Wyld insists upon 
the commonplace that we cannot perceive the cause of any 
natural phenomenon. ‘Then he says, “No man, not even 
Mr. J. S. Mill, can bring himself to believe that any 
event happens without a cause.” Why Mr. Mill should be 
fastened on as at all likely to be desirous of believing such an 
absurdity, we are at a loss to imagine. Now, it is with this 
unperceivable cause that Mr. Wyld goes on to deal. He 
refuses to grant that it is wholly unperceivable, and that we 
should fix upon its phenomena as the proper material for study. 
He will show what the force is—or, at least, its reflex value in 
human consciousness. And here we beg of Mr. Wyld to 
believe that the Positivists (so far as one is able to make out 
their faith by their works) will reject nothing in this world which 
he can distinctly demonstrate as being scientifically accurate. 
It is idle of him to sneer at a Positivist as only the fourth of a 
man in that he casts aside certain studies which are yet affected. 
If, by any conceivable process of subjective analysis, Mr. Wyld 
establishes a psychological fact, and lays that fact before the 
living disciples of Comte, we feel sure he will not find them 
averse to its consideration merely because Comte had no very 
high opinion of current psychological knowledge and methods. 
Mr. "Wyld does away with matter by substituting dynamical 
atoms. His argument is, that all natural objects act on each 
other without a material link ; that chemical atoms so act, that 
no portion of matter touches another (or how were it compres- 
sible ?); and that, shortly, what we are accustomed to regard 
as a combination of material atoms is merely a collection of 
atomic forces, each acting according to the law of its kind. 
“Whatever these atoms may be, then, one thing is certain, 
that force is a thing, or let us say an action, which they can 
put forth without impairing their own nature, substance, or 
being.” Further on he describes the conditions under which 
these dynamic atoms exist, in words which would almost equally 
apply to material atoms; the principal object of calling them 
immaterial, instead of material, being, as it seems to us, that 
“it removes the difficulty experienced by many serious minds 
in realizing the possibility of a Spiritual Being creating a thing 
different from his own essence—which matter is supposed to 
be.” The creation of the world is also rendered easier by the 
theory which “ represents the immaterial operative energy as 
flowing direct from the Deity, and manifesting itself to his 
creatures in a physical world.” The world, therefore, is a 
portion of Divine power or force rendered visible by physical 
conditions. Mr. Wyld now advances a theory of perception 
based upon this hypothesis. The thinking principle of man 
has no organs ; it is spiritual, indestructible, indivisible—abso- 
lutely one. Every sensation entirely fills the mind. “ When 
a sharp point pierces the hand, the whole mind is filled with 
pain.” We commend this remark to the young philosopher 
who, in receiving his sweetheart at a railway-station, has 
his hand scratched by the finger-ring of the too im- 
pulsive young person. Is he not at the same time 
conscious of extreme joy and of sharp pain? Mr. Wyld 
incidentally disposes of another problem. He remarks cheer- 
fully, that “man has both instinctive or intuitional know- 
ledge, and a knowledge accumulated by experience.” It is 
quite pleasant to have a subject, on which the greatest minds 
of the world have dwelt with painful study, thus settled for 
ever beyond dispute. Mr. Wyld, however, has really a sugges- 
tive and carefully-written chapter on our inference or perception 
of power being merely the consciousress of mental effort; and 
finally comes to the conclusion that “power is the object ; 
and in perceiving the object we perceive the power.” Into the 
necessary deductions from this dynamical theory we do not 
propose to enter. That the dynamical forces, which we at 
present consider the phenomenal laws of the universe, are to 








——————=_ 
be overcome by mental effort will be a gratifying doctrine tp 
those philosophers who are far from having the bodily strep 
ofa navvy. Mind is the measure of the man, after all, “Tf 
the weight is considerable, a strong mental effort is employed: 
if the weight is less considerable, a less mental effort suffices, 


and a less eflux of free cerebral power is required.” On the 
whole, however, we have to express our opinion that Mr, Wyld’s 
effort is much more satisfactory and creditable than his occa. 
sional applications of it; and that he could quite as easily hays 
advanced his views without the introduction of religious feeling 
into the work. 








TWO NOVELS.* 


Tue “ Connells of Castle Connell” is obviously the work of 
a young and unskilful hand. It is almost impossible to mig. 
take the unpractised author in her careless distribution of 
colours, her unconscious imitations, her ignorance of cop. 
structive art, and in the general tumultuous impression which 
is left by a perusal of her book. Clearness of style, one of 
the great secrets of successful novel-writing, is here com. 
pletely wanting. We are hurried from one scene to another 
with a reckless disregard of our capacity for following, 
The plot, as it no doubt lay in the mind of the author 
previous to her elaborating it upon paper, should be simple 
enough—but it is told so inextricably, it is complicated 
by such infusion of unnecessary details, and by such inter. 
mingling of innumerable characters, that to attempt to unravel 
it and set it in an intelligible shape before our readers would 
be simply a hopeless undertaking. So far as we can gather, 
the idea of the novel seems to be the portrayal of the character 
of a young Parisian actress, who is married to a Sir Maurice 
Connell. There is some reason for this marriage ; but itis 
told so mistily that we hesitate to give our version of 
it lest it should prove an incorrect one. At the com 
mencement of the book we are introduced to Maryimilian 
Robespierre, who is described as a “slim, slender youth, 
with long, lank, black hair falling in rough disordered 
masses about a face ghastly pale in hue and gloomy and stern 
in expression.” His companion, who subsequently proves the 
chief character in the story, is likewise described as a “very 
handsome man, with curling, light brown hair, a long light 
moustache, and massive, well-formed features, conveying im 
every line the idea of easy, indolent bonhomie, masking a com 
siderable amount of passionate selfishness and pride.” This is 
Sir Maurice Connell. Robespierre is supposed to have made a 
long speech, or rather, in the language of the author, to have 
“poured forth a torrent of eloquent, rhapsodical raving,” 
apparently upon the subject of liberty; for his companion 
tells him that all that he has been saying is very fine, but 
that it does not in any way concern him ; to which Robespierre 
answers epigrammatically, ‘‘ True liberty concerns every man. 
The conversation between these two men then diverges into 
the subject of “ the Hauteville, a bewitching, sweet little creature, 
with its provoking beauty and exquisitely innocent ways.” We 
then learn that the “ Hauteville” is an actress of whom both 
Robespierre and Sir Maurice Connell are fond; for there #4 
good deal of flashing of eyes, and starts, and drawing up of 
stately persons, and slow, self-assured tones, of intense, con 
centrated hate, displayed during the seven pages of dialogue 
that ensne between these twomen. After this we enter @ fog, 
from which we emerge to find Gabrielle la Hauteville is Lady 
Maurice; an impression which is conveyed to our mil 
through the medium of an odd and plentiful mixture of the 
Scotch and Irish patois. We then enter the fog aga 
through breaks of which we are made to see lots of 
wrecks, black nights, and desolate sea-shores, and one # 
ill-used boy, called Brian, whose genealogy is perple 
given in conjunction with the description of one Martin 
an attorney. “ Here then we rest,” as Pope says in his “ Kissay 
on Man.” Because this book is a complete failure, it by 9 
means follows that the author displays no talent. On* 
contrary, we recognise here and there certain touches 
show that she possesses not only a useful dramatic 
but a mind capable of entertaining and readable results 
she shall have matured her powers by the study of the ¢ 








of fiction. To judge of her from her present workst is ver] 
plain that she not only has a good deal to learn, BBY ® go 
deal to unlearn. Advice, however, is not of very ude 


a red-hot enthusiast in fiction; and, after what we A hint 
her book, we have no doubt the author would spurn every that 
that we might venture to suggest to her. “The years 





* The Connells of Castle Connell. By Janet Gordon, Londoa: Ma-milisa. 
Tom Marchmont, Three vols, London; Hotten, 
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bring the philosophic mind” will do more for her than all the 
critics put together. 

“Tom Marchmont” is one of those voluminous first efforts 
whose quantity entitles them to some respect. It is a book of 
which it is not easy to say anything favourable; and of which 
at the same time one has not the heart to say anything bad. 


Had this novel, instead of being expanded into three large and | 


closely-printed volumes been compressed into one-tenth of its 
present size, the chances are it would have procured readers. 
Whether such will be the case now it is not easy to decide. In 
such an all-devouring age as ours it would be perhaps unwise 
to declare that “‘ Tom Marchmont ” will not find a single reader. 
Yet why was not the author more judicious in his selection 6f 
those visible signs of literary work—such as binding and size 
for instance—than to choose a form of publication which no 
experienced novel-reader would look at ? The hero of this story 
as its title declares, is Tom Marchmont. He is the son of . 
naval officer, who married in a moment of passion one Nancy 
Morgan, the daughter of a bookseller. The three big black 
volumes are devoted to his career, commencing with his boyhood 
and ending with “a fearful tragedy,” in which Tom has his 
shoulder dislocated. Heaps of characters are introduced whom 
the author kills off one after another, when he finds their presence 
embarrassing, in that easy unembarrassed fashion which dis- 
tinguishes authors with a stolid unconsciousness of absurdity. 
The tale flows on, after its own style, uninterrupted by one 
single comment by which the author would show his expe- 
rience of the world or his knowledge of novel-writing. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Review of J. 8S. Mil’s Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy. By George Grote. (Triibner.) 


Many of our readers will remember an article which appeared in 
the Westminster Review about two years ego, embodying an attempt to 
give a faithful estimate of Mr. Mill’s remarkable work on Hamilton. 
That article is now republished in book form; and Mr. Grote need 
not be ashamed to own the authorship. It is, as we have hinted, 
little more than an estimate of Mr. Mill’s work, coupled with some 
indications of the points on which Mr. Grote is disposed to differ with 
Mr. Mill or Sir William Hamilton, or with both; but even such an 
effort has a high practical value. Mr. Grote balances, in the most 
impartial manner, the arguments on both sides of disputed questions ; 
and—what is, perhaps, of more value to most of us—he has 
endeavoured to define as accurately as possible the precise stage in 
certain matters at which Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mill begin to 
differ. The style of this little book is admirable; and Mr. Grote’s 
reasoning, where he speaks for himself (as in pp. 37—43) is singularly 
clear and forcible, as one might naturally expect. 





Handbook of Chemistry. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 


This, like all Messrs. Cassell’s educational works, is an excellent 
manual. It has been compiled, its publishers tell us, for the use of 
students who are preparing for the Matriculation examination of the 
London University. It appears to contain information upon all the 
subjects in chemistry upon which the candidates are examined, and 
that information is conveyed ina plain and easy way, and techni- 
Calities are as far as possible avoided. The writing is clear and agree- 
able, and the amount. of information compressed in so small a com- 
pass is almost marvellons. 





The Elements of English Grammar and Composition. By A. K. 
Isbister, M.A., LL.B. (Longmans.) 

This is a short treatise on English grammar, giving all that the | 
ee stadent requires to understand of the laws of the English 
be — in @ concise, plain, unpretentious form. It will be found 
joe cellent class-book, but its clearness will adapt it also for home 

ents, who have not the advantage of a master. That part of the 

K which is devoted to English composition might, we think, have 
, extended. It touches on this most important subject in a very 
meomplete way. 





T Subsidia Primaria. (Longmans.) 
Premade little volames, written by the editor of the “ Public 
. eal in Primer, are intended as companions to that book. 
sondbmegs of Progressive exercises, illastrative of the rules of Latin 
nglish : me translation from English into Latin and from Latin into 
an ele ' e first course is so arranged that it can be well used as 
mentary grammar by those who teach Latin by examples 








Easy Latin Prose Ewercises. By H. Musgrave Wilkins, M.A 
(Longmans.) 


This little volume is a companion tothe “ Syntax of the Public 
School Latin Primer.” Very wisely, we think, instead of simple 
reference to rules of grammar at foot, we here find the chief rules put 
| at the head of each exercise, A vocabulary appended contains all the 
Latin equivalents for the English words given in the exercises, 








Messrs. Saunpers & Oruey will publish, next week, a Narrative of 
last Autumn in Rome, from the pen of a lady who spent October and 
November there, and who has had unusual opportunities of observi 
the polities of both the Papal and the Garibaldian parties. = 








We have also received:—A Voice from Mayfair (Triibner) ;—the 
Contemporary Review (Strahan) ; Good Words (Same Publishers) i— 
the Sunday Magazine (Same Publishers) ;—Dublin University Maga 
zine (Herbert) ;—the People’s Magazine (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge) ;—Ezeter Hall (Metzler & Co.) ;—the Free 
Churchman (Stock) ;—Our Boy’s Magazine (Darton) ;—the Publishers’ 
Circular (Sampson Low & Co.) ;—the London (Houlston & Wright) ; 
— Mission Life (Macintosh) ;—Aunt Judy’s Magazine (Bell & Daldy) 
—Part Music (Longmans) ;—the LEclectic (Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder) ;—Edinburgh Medical Journal (Oliver & Boyd) ;—the St. 
James's Magazine (Houlston & Wright) ;—the Evangelical Magazine 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) ;—Table de Logarithmes, par Fédor 
Thoman (Hachette et Cie.) ;—Christian Liberty, by Newman Hall 
LL.B. (Nisbet). , 
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Maclear (Kev. G. F.), Class- Book ofthe Catechism, 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Max Havelaar; or, The Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading Company. &vo., 





14s. 
Massie (F.), Sacred Odes. Vol. IT. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Mytton (John), Life of. By “ Nimrod.” New edit, Royal 8vo., 253. 
Notes on the Unfulfilled Prophecies of Isaiah. Cr. 8vo0., 3s, 6d. 
On the Line: Tales of the Royal Mail. Fcap., 1s. 
Oxford University Calendar (The), 1868. 12mo., 4s. . 
Paget (Rev. F. E.), Lucretia; or, The Heroine of the Nineteenth Century. Or, 
8vo., 5s. bh 
Pulgrave (F.), History of the Anglo-Saxons. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Parlour Library :— 
The Bosom Friend. By Mrs. Grey. 12mo., 2s. 
The Rectory Guest. By Mrs. Grey. 12mo., 28. 
Confessions of an Etonian. By C. Rowcroft. Feap., 2s. 
Prescott (Rev. J. E.), The Threefold Cord: Sermons. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Pritchard (Rev. C.), Analogies in the Progress of Nature and Grace. (Bampton 
Lectures, 1867.) 8vo., 78. 6d. . 
Reid (Rev. W.), Streams from Lebanon, New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Roney (Sir C. P.), Rambles o2 Railways: Cr. 8vo., 15s. 
Sewell (Elizabeth M.), After Life. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Songs and Verses: Social and Scientific. Imp. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Spencer (H.), Social Staties. New edit. Svo., 10s. 
Stier (R.), The Words of the Angels. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d 


Stievenard (L.), Rules and Exercises of the French Language. “Part I. Cr, 890. 


3s. 6d. 


Swayne (G. C.), Lake Victoria: a Narrative of Explorations in Search of the 


Source of the Nile. Cr. 8vo., 78. 6d. 


Tom Marchmont. 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. lis. 6d. 

Whiteing (R.), Mr. Sprouts, his Opinions. 2nd edit. Cr, Svo., 3s. 6d. 
Whitman's (Walt), Poems. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
Wordsworth (C ), Greek Grammar. New edit. 12mo., 4% 











Wi 
oe rote lessons. The exercises appear to be carefully prepared / 
Well adapted to the object in view. 





Wyld (R. 8.), The World as Dynamical and Immaterial. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
E-nopou's I cabeaias With Notes by Rev. J. F. Macmichael. New edit. Foap., 5@ 


Text only, New edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN.—THE GOOSE 

WiTH THE GOLDEN EGGS. After which the Grand Comic Christmas 

Pantomime, entitled ]HE BABES IN THE WOOD; or, Harlequin Robin Hood 
and his Merry Men. Commence at 7. ‘ 





which, the Grand Christmas Pantomime, FAW FEE FO FUM;; or, Harlequin 
Jack the Giant Killer. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE—THE HYPOCRITE : 
Mr. Phelps; Messrs. Edmund Phelps, C. Warner, J. Rouse, W. C. 
Temple ; Mrs. Herman Vezin, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, Miss Kate Harfleur. After 





After which, A WIFE WELL WON: Mersrs. Sothern, Buckstone, Howe, 
Kendal, Rogers, Braid, Weathersby, &c.; and Miss Robertson, And AN UTTER 
PER-VEKSION OF THE BRIGAND: Compton, Kendal, Rogers, Clark, Braid, 
Weathersby, Johnson; Mesdames Burke, Wright, Dalton. 


HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.—THE BROKEN- 
HEARTED CLUB: Mr. Gordon, Mr. Braid; Mrs. Chippendale, &c. 





At 8, NO THOROUGHFARE: Mr. Fechter, Mr. Billington, Mr. H. Neville, 
Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. R. Phillips, and Mr. Benjamin Webster; Miss Carlotta 
Leclereq, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Lewis, &c. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—UP FOR THE CATTLE 
SHOW : Mr. G. Belmore, Mr.C. H. Stephenson; Miss BE. Pitt, Miss Harris, 





OF LONDON: Mr. Vining; Messrs. Dominick Murray, J. G. Shore, G. F. 
Neville, H. Forrester, H. Mellon, R. Cathcart, and Maclean; Misses Elsworthy, 
E. Barnett, Rachel Sanger, and Mrs. Addie. Doors open at half-past 6; 
commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE—THE COLLEEN 
BAWN: Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault. After which, THE STREETS 





OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE._-WHOS TO WIN 

HIM ? Misses Sidney; Goodal), Nellie Burton ; Messrs. Nelson, Thompson. 

Atter which, COCK ROBIN AND JENNY WREN;; or, The Little Man Who 
Woo'd the Little Maid: Misses Caroline Parkes and FE. Austin. 





L. Moore and Stirling. After which, USED UP: Messrs. R. Soutar, Vincent, 
Vaughan, and C. Mathews; Miss E. Farren. To be followed by IF I HAD A 
THOUSAND A YEAR: Messrs. H. Wigan, Vaughan, and C, Mathews; Mrs, St. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE—HEN AND 
CHICKENS: Messrs. Ashley, Stephenson, and G. Vincent; Mesdemes 


Henry. To conclude with BETTY MARTIN: Mr. R. Soutar. 





dish, THE NEEDFUL: Messrs. Craven, Belford, Holman, Stretton, Evans, 
Bridgeford, Maskell; Mesdames Larkin, Bufton, M. Elsworthy, Love, Marion, 
and Herbert. THE SKYROCKETS: Messrs, Allen, Bridgeford, Blake; Misses 
Bafton and Nisbett. 


OYAL ST. JAMESS THEATRE.—THE YOUNG 
WIDOW : Messrs. Stretton, Bridgeford; Mesdames Kearney, A. Caven- 





secaheatagh, Johnstone, Harland, Holt, &e. And COAL AND COKE: Mr. F. 
son. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE—OLD SALT: 
Messrs. Emery, Belford, James; Mesdames N. Moore, Gwynn. THE 
CALIPH OF BAGDAD: Messrs. Thorne, Jemes, Fenton; Mesdames Ada 





HE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE —HE'S A 
LUNATIC. At half past 7, DEARER THAN LIFE: Messrs. J. L. Toole, 
Brough, Wyndham, Irving, Seyton; Mesdames H. Hodson, Everard, and A. Dyas, 
To conclude with the new Operatie Extravaganza LA VIVANDIERE: Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Mr. L. Brough ; Misses Markham, Addison, and Hodson. 





T. GEORGE'S OPERA -HOUSE.—THE CONTRABAN- 


DISTA, by F. C. Burnand ; the music by Arthur Sullivan, And Offenbach’s 
CHING.CHOW-HI. 





OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL—FLYING SCUD: 
Messrs. Atkins, Price, Garden, Arthur, Westland, Wilmott; Mesdames 
Henrade, Goodall, Lennox, and C, Saunders. Conclade with the Grand Comic 
Pantomime of VALENTINE AND ORSON : Malle. Moxtero, Little Rowella, &c. 


EW ROYALTY THEATRE—JOHN JONES: Mr. Ray. 
At 8, DADDY GRAY: Messrs. Dewar, Danvers, Day, Russell, and 
Kenward; Miss Addison and Miss Oliver. To conclude with THE LATEST 


—- OF BLACK-EYED SUSAN: Mr. Dewar; Miss Collinson and Miss 
ver, 








RINCE OF WALES’ ROYAL THEATRE—A DEAD 
SHOT: Mr. G. Honey. At 8, HOW SHE LOVES HIM: Messrs, 

Hare, Montague, parm’ —- oe and Bancroft: Mesdames Leigh Murray, 
Lydia Foote, and Marie Wilton. MRS. WHITE: Mr. G. Honey ; Miss A. Seaman. 





EW SURREY THEATRE.—THE FAIR ONE WITH 
_ THE GOLDEN LOCKS; or, ety Davy Jones’s Locker: Messrs. 
EK. Terry, Holston, Joves; Misses Augusta Thompson, FE. Webster, H. Clayton, 
Clown by the Queen’s jester, Harry Croueste. Preceded, at 7, by JANE EYRE, 


BOT Al AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 


Scenes in the Arena, by the Great American Champicns of the World. 


To conclude with the highly suc ful i i 
THE FOG; of A Top reg speoem ul and Comic Pantomime, SHADOWS IN 


GGRECIAN THEATRE, City-road—H ARLEQUIN 

RIK-RAK, the Giant of the Mountain; or, The Goblin’s Gift and the 

mage ae oe Dwarf, and the Monkey: Mr. Geo. Con uest, 
essrs. Grant, Manning, and Jackson; Mi yi ) i i 

lok. tne Beane vioronn’ isses Victor, Denvil, De Lacie. Clown, 


HRISTY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.— All 
the Year Round.—Every eventing at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Entirely NEW PROGRAMME: 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com- 
pany increased to 31 performers of known eminence and ability. Fauteuils 5s. ; 
stalls, 3s.; area, 2s. ; gallery, ls. Tickets and places at Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Cheapside; and at Mr. 
Austin's ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly.— Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Increasina numbers of visitors 
having attended during last week, the amusing Cu1LpREN’s PantroMIME by 
Nelsoa Lee, with the Bxrni-Zove-Zove Arabs, the Gua nepucer SxatTErs, and other 
amusements, will be continued Five Days longer, viz., up to Friday, February 14th, 
inclusive, when they must positively close. On Saturday, 15th February, the 
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LONDON & RYDER, 
GOLDSMITHS, | 
No. 17, NEW BOND STREET 
(Corner of Clifford-street). 
COURT DIAMONDS. 
BRIDAL AND SEASONABLE GIFTS. 
DIAMOND SETTERS. 
RACING CUPS AND PRIZES, 
PATENT KEYLESS WATCHES. 


ON VIEW, THE LARGEST CAT'S EYE GEM IN THE WORLD, 
Awarded PRIZE MEDAL of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
for “ General good taste.” - . 
LONDON & RYDER, 
No. 17, NEW BOND STREET 
(Corner of Clifford Street). 








INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1, King William street, London, E.C. “Established 1834. 

Annual division of profits by reduction of premium or bonus addition to policies, 
Average reduction at 28 annual divisions, 60 per cent. of the premium upon eivil 
and military risks, At the 33rd Annual General Meeting an abatement of one- 
half «as made on all premiums upon policies of six years’ standing for the year 
ending May 8th, 1868, as shown in the following examples :— 


























—— Age in Sum Assured on | Original : 
Policy. | Livesin England.| Premium. Reduced Premiums. 

20 | £1,000 | £19 6 8 £913 4 

| 40 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 
ampeg eewwqnemas | POY EE RE Ty 
Age in |Assured on Livee| Original Pomnese Perties sens 

Policy. in India, Premium. is India. | Europe. 

| 

| 20 |£1,000Civil |es2 0 0 [£21 0 0 £913 4 

40 1,000 ,, 59 0 0 | 2910 0 1515 0 

20 1,000 Military | 47 0 0 23 10 0} 913 4 

40 1,000 99 63 0 0 3110 0} 1515 0 











FREDK, HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 
Messrs. Gairptay & Co., Parliament-street, West End Agents, 


Agents and Secretaries—Caleutta; Messrs, Gisporne & Co, 
Bombay: Messrs. Forngs & Co. 
Madras: Messrs. BarnskipaE & Co. 








Great Show of Birds in the newly-built Tropical Department. Concert as usual. 
Mon“ay to Friday, One Shilling; Saturday, Half-a-Crown. Guinea Season | 
Tickets date from lst February. A good time to enter. 


USTAVE DORE’S LARGEST PICTURES are now ON 
EXHIBITION at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, Daily, from 
Eleven a.m, till Six p.m. Admission, 1s, The Hall is lighted up day and night. . 








W HITTINGTON «LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 37, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Brancu Orrice: 59, Piccapitty, MANCHESTER. 


Mopzrats Rarzs of Premiums—especially for young lives. 
Bonvszs have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866. 

Po.icrgs made payable during life ime. 

InvaLrp asp Sxconp-cxiass Livgs insured on a new principle. 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


| ikelotaie! AND NORTHERN INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Limited. 
LIFE AND GUARANTEE. 
CuarrmMan—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHREWSBURY andjTALBOT. 
Gzunzrat Manacer—WM. E. WILLIAMS, JUN., F.L.S., F.S.S. 
Head Office: 8, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 








IFE ASSURANCE.—The accumulated and_ invested funds 
of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its annual 
revenue now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund ... .. «4. «+ 3,700,000 
Annual Revenue ove oss eee £675,000 
The profits of the Company have been divided on seven occasions since = 
when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and importan 
benefits have been given to the assured. — 
A prospectus, containing very full information as to the Company's princip: 
and practice, will be forwarded on application. p 
Agencies in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. | 
Agencies in India ani the Colonies, where premiums can be received and claims 
settled. 
H. Jonxs Wittrams, Gen. Sec. for England, 82, King William-st., B.C. 
8. R. Ferevusson, Res. Sec., West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East. 
Epinpurau—3, George-st. (H.O.) Dusxriy—66, Upper Sackville-st. 


————S—‘Cté YS 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The Oxpxst Office in the Kingdom. Instituted {for Fire Business, A.D, 169 
Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Wuo tz of the Prorirs divided yearly amongst the Members. 
Returns for 1867. : 
Fire Department.—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
Life Department.— 56 per Cent, of the Premiums on all Policies of above 5 yes 
standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866), £1,126,541. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position sod 
character. 





———— 


| AW PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
80, Essux Srrext, Stranp, Lonpon. 
CAPITAL, £250,000, 
DIRECTORS, 

Ralph T. Brockman, Eeq., Folkestone. 

Edward Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 

Geo. Fred. Fox, Esq., Bristol. 

E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., The Close, Salisbury. 

John Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place. 
Mepicat ApviseR.—Sir Henry Thompson, M.B., F.R.C.8., 35, Wimpole-stre®™ 


Sxcestary.—Edward 8, Barnes, Esq. 
” 
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